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THE STEVENS ROLLER MILLS 


Remove all Germs without Breaking or Crushing them, and Hull the Black Cockle and Remove the Hulls, Clean Bran thoroughly, 
and make a Higher Grade of Flour than any other Mill known. 


OVER 2000 PAIRS NOW IN USE! 


ome 


Having Secured the BEST BELT MOVEMENT ever offered 


We are prepared to furnish mills to be run entirely by belt, obtaining the nearest approach to a Positive Motion Without Gears. 
We also manufacture the 


Celebrated Cosgrove Concentrated Mill 


Which is the Most Compact and Convenient Arrangement of Break Rolls and Separators. 
READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM A WELL-BNOWN FIRM: 


Mnssrs. Jonn T. Nove & Sons, Buffalo, New York— Brooktyn, New York, February 20, 1882. 

Gentlemen: We take pleasure in addressing you in regard to the introduction of the “Cosgrove Roller System” in our Mills at Brooklyn. By removing four pairs 
of our Millstones and putting in their place the two sets of the Cosgrove System, purchased from you, we find that with our former bolting and purifying arrangements, 
we can turn out flour, all roller around: in quality from 60 to 75 cents per barrel superior to that made from the same wheat by Millstones. \Ve are now grinding no 
wheat with stones. In making the change, our Mill was shut down but 44 days to make connections with Elevators, Conyeyors, etc. We drive the Cosgrove Machines 
from the same shaft that we formerly drove the Millstones. The work of the change was done by our own Millwrights, everything being so favorably located. The 
advantages that we find are principally, viz.; Saving from + to 4 power required to make the same amount of flour by stones ; uniformity of work of the Rolls, and the 
ease with which they are managed, one man being fully able to give proper attention to two or more sets if we had them ; the separations made by the cylinders are 
perfect ; any miller can quickly adjust them,exactly to suit the wheat he wishes to grind and the work required ; the capacity of our machines we find fully 50 per cent. 
above the amount you guaranteed (200 barrels). In conclusion, we will say, that the result generally of the system is entirely satisfactory to us for the best of reasons, 
our customers are thoroughly pleased and satisfied with our flour. Yours truly, My F, E. SMITH & CO. 


Among Recent Orders We Name the Following from Prominent Millers: 


Lexington Mill Co., Lexington, O., 12 pairs, E. O. Stanard & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 28 pairs, KE. T. Archibald & Co., Dundas, Minn., 12 pairs, 
Pollock & Co., Vincennes, Ind., 12 pairs, Penfield, Lyon & Co.. Oswego, N. Y., 2 Cosgroves., Crocker, Fisk & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 54 pairs. 
James Norris, ‘St. Catherines, Ont., 28 pairs, ' McNeil & Baldwin, Akron, O., Cosgrove and 10 pairs. 


Jno T. Noye Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Please mention the United States Miller when you write to us.] E. W. PRIDE, Agent, Neenah, Wis. 


QODELL's ROLLER WEIL. 
As Established Duce Be erty tesonty Bones Wii) ie wien 


one movement of « hand-lever 
spreads the rolls apart and shuts 

We invite particular attention to the 
following. 


off the feed at the same time. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY, 


The reverse movement of this lever brings 
the rolls back again exactly into work- 
possessed by the Odell Roller Mill over 
all competitors, all of which are covered 


ing position and at the same time 
turns on the feed. ane 

by Letters Patent, and cannot be used on 

any other machine. 


4, It is the only Roller Mill in which 
the movable roll-bearings may be adjust- 
ed to and from the stationary roll-bear- 
ings without disturbing the ten- 
sion-spring. 

1. It is driven entirely with belts, 
which ave so arranged as to be equivalent 
to viving each of the four rolls a separate 
driving belt from the power-shaft, thus ob- 
taining a positive differential mo- 
tion, which can not be had with short 
belts, 


2. It is the only Roller Mill in market 


5. Our corrugation is a decided ad- 
vance over all others. It produces a more 
even granulation, more middlings of 
uniform shape and size, and 
cleans the bran better, 


a ° = 


WE USE NONE BUT THE BEST 


rf / a oe CE 
which can be instantly stopped i on a | 
without throwing off the driving = pes ee ] 
belt, or that has adequate tightener de- sa na 0 
Vices for taking up the stretch of the ———— a 


driving-belts. 


s@rReferences and letters of introduction to parties using Odell Rolls will be furnished on application, to all who desire to investigate the actual work of these 


Splendid machines. stn ; 
Circular and Prices on Application to Sole Manufacturer, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Mention this Paper when you write to us.) 4 DAYTON, OHIO, U. Ss. A ° 


66 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Facts Worth Remembering 


————__—- => - 


Millers who desire to avoid troublesome litigation, will do 
well to remember the following facts : 


That Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mill, of which we are the sole manufacturers, 
was the First Positive Drive Belted Roller Mill invented and placed upon the market 1 
this country or Europe. 

That the construction of these Celebrated Roller Mills is Fully Covered by the 
Foundation Patents issued. to W. D. Gray, and of which we have sole control. “These patents 
are Nos. 222,895; 228,525; 235,701; 238,677; 251,217; dated December 23d, 1879; June 8th, 1880 
December 21st, 1880; March 8th, 1881; December 20th, 1881. From the dates it will be seen that 
these patents are the earliest ones issued for improvements in Roller Mills, and a careful investi- 
gation will convince any miller that they cover every feature of value in a belted Roller Mill 

That several belted Roller Mills lately put upon the market by other manufacturers are simp) 
imitations of Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, imitations in every way inferior to the 
original, in merit and design, and Palpable Infringements of our patents. 

That we are fully determined to Protect our Rights, and have taken action to begin 
suits against infringers.. While we regret the necessity of this step, it has been forced upon us by the 
unscrupulous conduct of other manufacturers. 

We are thus explicit, in order that millers may have fair warning, and that they need not, by 
Purchasing Infringing Machines, involve themselves in Troublesome and Expensive 
Litigation, which must eventually result adversely to them. We have no disposition to deal harshl\ 
or unjustly, and only.ask for a fair and’ candid investigation of our claims. Millers who are using 
Roller Mills which infringe our patents and who wish to avoid trouble by settling with us before in- 
curring the expense of a suit, will be liberally dealt with, as it is not our design to oppress millers, but 


rather to force infringers to respect our rights. 


Gray's Patent Noiseless Roller Mills 


Are fully protected by foundation patents; they infringe no other patents, and they are the Best ani 
Most Successful Roller Mills in the market, there being more of them in use than of all other 
makes together. Millers Run no Risk in buying these Machines, and in purchasing of us will 
get the Best Machine, without any expensive accompaniments in the shape of suits for in- 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers of Gray's Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, 


fringements. 


MILWAUEES, wis. 


{Mention this Paper when you write to us.) 
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Eg. HARKISON OAWKER, | Vol. 13, No. 5.} 
What Sam. Chishotm has to say about 
Milling. 

No cereal is so intimately associated with 
the history of civilisation as wheat. At the 
very dawn of historical times the plant is 
found in cultivation in the far eastern lands 
and the berry itself held in the highest esteem 
as food. It is a noteworthy fact that all nat- 
ions of the world that have distinguished 
themselves as intellectually great and pro- 
gressive have been large consumers of wheat. 
The extent to which 1aces have consumed 
wheat may be taken as a measure of their 
civilisation, In Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
the three lights of antiquiti, wheat was the 
chief staple of consumption. The island of 
Sicily and the countries around the Black 
Sea were partial sources of supply to Rome 
and Athens, and the expenditure of treasure 
and blood in order to obtain and hold posses- 
sion of these provinces never lacked for justifi- 
cation in the eyes of the people, for the wheat 
supply then was of as much importance as it 
is now in modern Europe. What is true of 
the anicent world is true of the world of to- 
day. A brief review of the peoples of the 
globe will demonstrate that the wheat-eating 
nations are the strong and mighty nations, 
Compare, if you please, the wheat-eating 
races of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States with the rice-eating inhabitants of 
India and China, Of course such a compari- 
son does not prove that the consumption of 
wheat is productive of civilisation, but it does | 
show conclusively that the higher the type of ci- 
vilisation the greater the estimation with which 
wheat is regarded as a food staple. We may 
very properly pass without consideration the 
much discussed question where wheat originat- 
ed; suffice it to say that we are told the Chi- 
nese records speak of its cultivation in the 
Flowery Kingdom 2,700 years B.C., and it 
was certainly known to the Egyptains 4,000 
years ago. 

An enumeration of the different varieties 
or kinds of wheat would be almost impossible. 
One French experimenter, I believe,succeeded 
in producing over 800 varieties. For general 
purposes the subdivisions into winter and 
spring wheat, coupled with the attributes 
“hard” and “soft,” are sufficiently definite 
for our purpose. 

A grain of wheat is not a seed, as might be 
supposed at first sight, but a fruit, perfect in 
itself and bering within itself its own seed, 
which is the germ. Beginning on the outside 
of the wheat berry, we find first three fruit 
coats, which are known as the first, second, 
and third fruit coats. Next comes two seed 
coats, which are called the first and second 
seed coats. These five coatings altogether 
have a thickness of abouth one-four-hundredth 
part of an inch. Next comes a single coat or 
layer as thick as the outer five together, 
surrounding the interior portion of the berry 
and containing nitrogenous substances(gluten) 
technically called perisperm. The interior 
portion of the berry comes next, consisting 
principally of starch, &e., endosperm, and last- 
ly, the germ or embryo at the base of the 
kernel. 

What is known as “bran” in milling, com- 
prises the first six of these layers, and to free 
these and the germ from the perisperm and 
endosperm is the aim of scientific milling. 
From the standpoint of the scientist, the 
perisperm, or the single layer of gluten cells 
which lies directly inside the bran, is the 
most valuable part of the wheat, and the 
flour will be stronger or weaker as it con- 
tains more or less of this layer of gluten cells. 
“Well cleaned bran” is therefore not only 
desirable from an economic point of view, 
but also from motives of giving strength and 
nutritious element to the flour. One point 
in the construction of the wheat berry which 
should be remarked here, and which contains 
4 hint towards the best methods of reducing 


the wheat, is that the cells of the bran coatings 
have their gratest length with that of the 
berry, and that the gluten and starch cells are 
disposed in such a manner that they are least 
listurbed by breaking the kernel lengthwise, 
and are disintegrated most easily by breaking 
at an angle to the crease. This disposition 
of the cells of the bran, and those of the in- 
terior of the wheat grain, points out a rational 
method of procedure in separating the flour 
particles from the bran and germ, to which I 
shall allude further on. 

Essentially the constituents of the wheat 
berry may be said to be gluten, starch, water, 
and woody fibre. Itneed hardly be remarked 
here that wheat or flour is more valuable 
just in proportion to the quantity of gluten it 
contains. In some varieties of wheat the 
gluten is more elastic, as well as more abun- 
dant than in others. The germ consists prin- 
cipally of oil and starch, and the bestscientists 
as well as the best millers, are now agreed 
that it should have no place in the flour, as 
its yell wish cast not only discolors the flour, 
but the oil it contains is a hindrance to bread- 
making. To this, however, I will call your 
attention in another connection, 

The relative proportion in which the 
constituents above mentioned are contained 
in wheat varies greatly with locality, season, 
weather, &c. Wheat ordinarily contains 


1882, 


smaller particles, the operations by which 
this is effected being attended with various 
and systematic separations of the products 
(flour, middlings, bran, &c.,) the purification 
of the middlings, and the final reduction of 
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{Terms 


stages of civilisation. The whole history o 
early milling may be summed up by stating 
that for ages the pestle and mortar, the quern 
and the conical millstones, formed the means 
of reducing wheat. The chief point to be 


the middlings to flour, &c. The number of | noticed, and one form which an important 
reductions employed may vary greatly accord-| fact may be learned is, that even in the 
|ing as the system is more or less elaborated, | earliest times men sought to separate the 
{and also according to the means employed.| bran entirely and obtain as white a flour as 
In the reduction of wheat proper, from five | possible. The Romans and the Greeks must 
t» seven reductions are generally employed. | have attained to some considerable perfection 
though with the Jonathan Mills machines the | in this matter, for it is certain that they had 
first two reductions are hardly such, but are | the means of making five or six kinds of flour 
more properly wheat-cleaning operations. | from wheat, the difference between the grades 
While this classification of systems may | consisting, in all probability, chiefly in the 
seem more or less arbitrary, and merely | extent to which the separations were carried 
groups together differences, in practice you | by means of their hair and linen bolting cloths. 
will observe that a progressive elaboration! Although much skill in milling, as in most 
has been going on by which the simple mill-| other arts, was lost by the irruption of the 
ing ofafew years ago has become transformed | 
into the more complex process of the present | 
day. The change in America, however, has | 
been gradual. American millers have not) 
jumped from one reduction to ten or twelve; | 
experience and economic necessities have 
led to one modification and another, until, 
| to-day Gradual Reduction is pre-eminently 
the American system of milling. It is the | 
scientific and practical aspect of this system | 
to which I shall direct your attention. As 1 
have just stated, Gradual Reduction Milling | 


northern barbarians, it was not long before 
men again sought to devise means to make 
a white and better flour. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
several grindings and boltings were resoi ted 
to in France and Germany with this purpose 
| in view, resulting finally in the famous mouture 
economique (or “economical milling”) and 
mouture Lyonnaise. 

These systems, or rather this system (for 
the Lyonnaise milling was only the mouture 
economiqu long drawn out), is chiefly notable 


from 12 to 15 percent. of water. The pro-| was, and is, a development, a growth in Ame- | 
portion of gluten varies even more greatly, |vica. It was not an importation from abroad | 
running as low as 7} per cent. in some| nor a sudden revolution at home. If you) 
wheats, and as high as 22 per cent, in others. | will but trace the steps which the scientific, 
Hard wheats have uniformly more gluten | commercial, and practical views of milling 
than soft wheats. Damaged wheat contains) have gradually compelled millers to take, | 


less gluten than that in asound condition, and 
the gluten is generally of a less elastic nature. 
We might also remark that wheat grown on 
new soil generally has more gluten than that 
grown on exhausted soils. Owing to the fact 
that it is not possible to separate the perisperm 
entirely from the bran, “straight flour, con- 
tains usually a larger proportion of starch 
compared with the gluten than would be 
shown by an analysis of the wheat from which 
it was made. Having briefly examined the 
raw material with which the miller has to 
deal, we will pass on to note some of the 


Sysrems or Repucrion. 


Milling at the present time presents so 
many complex and varied forms, that any- 
thing more than general classification of the 
systems now used would be tedious as well 
as profitless. For all practical purposes we 
may reduce the various processes, so far as 
the reduction of the wheat is concerned, to 
four systems of milling. Ist, Low or Flat 
Milling; 2nd, New Process Milling; 8rd, Half- 
High Grinding; and 4th, Gradual reduction 
Milling. By low or flat grinding is under- 
stood the old style of milling, in which the 
wheat is sent to the millstones, ground close, 
and the chop bolted; in short, the system 
universally followed in most countries up to 
within a dozen years, and still largely in 
yogue in this country, France, and many 
parts of America, particularly in custom 
mills. New Process Milling consists in grind- 
ing high with burrs, so as to make as much 
semolina or middlings as possible, and as 
little flour; separating the middlings and flour 
thus made, purifying the middlings and re- 
grinding them; bolting this product, and so 
obtaining “patent” or “new process” flour, 
Half-High-Grinding may be described as a 
modification of the new process by the intro- 
duction of other steps, such as splitting the 
wheat, then grinding very high, regrinding 
the bran, breaking down the coarse middlings, 
&c. Half-High Milling is therefore a rather 
elastic and convenient designation of the 
process of milling, intermediate between the 
New Process and Gradual Reduction. This 
last and, to this country and America, newest 
system consists, as the name implies, ina 
systemati¢ reduction of the wheat berry into 


you will have the best practical knowledge | 
| of what the true principles of gradual reduc- 
tion are; and this knowledge will be of great 
assistance to you in determining the all im- 
| portant question, viz., what machines are 


because it was an attempt not only to increase 
the quantity but also the quality of the flour 
—a rather ambitious aim, considering the 
crude appliances of those times; for it 
would be wrong to look for improvements in 


| process while the mechanical appliances of 


the mills were still in so primitive a condition. 

To us who received automatic mills as a 
bequest from our fathers, it seems strange 
that no greater advances were made in the 
methods of milling through all the past ages. 


best for this purpose? Let me be fully under-| But we forget how very primitive were the 
|stood. What I intend to convey is that a) means of milling until the mechanical revival 
careful consideration of all the requirements | in the last century. 
{of milling at the present time—scientific,! There was so much room for progress in 
| commercial, and practical—will form the best | everything that improvements in process na- 
| data for judging of the merits of the different | turally came last. 
systems of Gradual Reduction Milling. In| This is why we find little or no change for 
|other words, let your reasoning be from the | the better in milling methods until what is 
| requirements of milling to the system, and | comparatively a recent date. So long as a 
not endeavor to make the necessities o' rumbling millstone, propelled by unsteady 
milling fit some preconceived system. It is) power, and with little or no dress, and abso- 
certainly a rational method first to find out Jutely no balance, ground the grain, and » 
what we want to do and then examine the | hand-sieve performed the bolting, it would 
means and appliances which are offered for! be folly to expect elaborated systems to be 
accomplishing it, instead of selecting ma- | followed. 
|chinery haphazard and then attempting to) Progress naturally took the obvious line of 
discover what we can do with it. The first | mechanical improvement, resulting in the 
method has the merit of being not only the | automatic mill of Oliver Evans, and the won- 
most logical, but the least expensive also. | derful improvements in mill machinery made 
|in his and more recent times. Besides the 
mouture economique in France, the fir: tattempt 
at gradual reduction in modern times was 
|made in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Milling had advanced to just that point where 
economy in the use of material had become 
a necessity, The Hungarian wheats of eighty 
years ago were hard and flinty, as they are 
| to-day. So long as the public were not 
|fastidious in the matter of their bread the 
|reduction of this wheat to flour was a matter 
of no special difficulty. But the taste of the 
consuming public has been growing more 
: fc and more refined, and the Austro-Hungarian 
we find men employing some mesDe of re-| millers found themselves obliged to grind 
ducing wheat to meal flour, Even in the! very high, in order to make a white flour; 
time of Abraham wheat was reduced to meal | and though they attempted economy in the 
before being eaten, and from the passage /use of material by working up the products 
where the visit of the strangers is recounted, | of this high grinding as well as they knew 
it is evident that there were at least two ways {how and the means at their disposal would 
of preparing the wheat for use, showing that | permit, the problem of profitable milling 
even at that early date some Improvement with high grinding was not solved until Paur 
over the universal primitive fashion of pound- | jnyented his air purifier, Thence the gradual 
ing the grain in a mortar had been made. | yeduction system has been developed in 
It is hardly necessary, in this connection, | Austrian and Hungarian mills with astonish- 
to mention in detail all the various means ing rapidity, and carried out with an elabora- 
which have been employed by mankind in | (jon of detail which is amazing. Though the 
different ages of the world, and in diverse ‘gradual reduction practised by American 


DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUAL REDUCTION. 


It would be most interesting, if our limited 
time would permit, to trace the gradual devel- 
opment of the art. Gradual Reduction is x 
system that has been forced upon millers 
rather than reasoned out by them. Men 
have not sat serenely down and made all this 
improvement by a simple process of reason- 
ing. The first step cf progress has been taken 
as a rule, first from necessity, and once taken 
other improvements have suggested them- 
selves, or else forced themselves to be adopted. 

History does not go back so far but that 
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millers is sometimes called the Hungarian 
system, it is called so erroneously, There is 
not in that country a single mill which follows 
out the scheme of milling practised in Hun- 
garian mills. No American mill could afford 
to do it. The number of reductions and 
separations is infinite, and any American 
mill that adopted this system would be obliged 
to curtail its capacity at least one-half.. Be- 
sides, a rigid adherence to this method results 
in the production of a large percentage of low 
grade flour, which would not be saleable in 
any markets at their command. They have 
visely taken the kernel of the gradual reduc- 
tion system and left the husk. Tnis, in truth, 
they were obliged to do, in order to meet the 
exigencies of the case. 

Hungarian milling is profitable only be- 
cause all of the flour, even the blackest, can 
be sold, and because the three highest of the 
nine or ten grades fetch a price which is out 
of all proportion to the price of standard 
flour, 

Twelve years ago Low Grinding in Ame- 
rica was the only possible system, because 
any attempt to grind otherwise was neces- 
sarily accompanied with the production of a 
still larger amount of the then almost worth- 
less middlings. 

The shrewd miller of those days attempted 
to make as few middlings as possible; because 
the profitable disposition of them was the 
pre-eminent problem in the milling of that 
time. A low grade of flour or the feedbin re- 
ceived them, and the miller aimed to put as 
Jittle valuable material in these unprofitable 
places as he could, consistently with the 
colour of his flour, The invention and intro- 
duction of the purifier changed this. It be- 
came possible to grind high without being 
troubled with a nightmare, as to the disposi- 
tion to be made of the middlings. It not 
only saved so much stock, but enabled the 
miller to make a whiter flour by grinding 
higher. 

It required but a short time for the mille” 
to discover that is was profitable to make 
middlings even if he did not clean the bran, 
as the “patent” or middlings flour sold at 
such high prices that he could afford to ignore 
the quantity of wheat it took to make a barrel 
of flour. Of course such a state of affairs 
could not continue long. Every miller who 
thad a purifier launched into making middlings 
flour, regardless of close yields, and then 
“came the deluge.” The price of patent 
flour was pulled down, and the question of 
close yields forced itself upon the miller’s 
attention. It was here that the New Process, 
zas the new system was called, was found to 
tbe inherently weak. It could in no way re- 
sconcile a close yield with a good percentage 
-of “‘patent.” Besides all this, the growing 
ypublic taste demanded a good article of wheat 
flour, and to produce this the miller was 
obliged to sacrifice a portion of his percentage 
of patent. 

“Ihen came the modifications of the New 
Process, which we have previously classed as 
Half-High Milling. Millers ground high, and 

»ground the rich bran on millstones, or cleaned 
son bran machines. Two reductions of the 
wheat were resorted to, with results which 
showed possibilities rather than actual results. 
All the experiments which have been made 
in modifying the new process show by their 
results that the limits of progress in thatsystem 
are narrow, and that the only practical me- 
thod of reducing the wheat and obtaining 
satisfactory results is by a system which will 
reduce the wheat berry gradually. Those 
who have followed the new process soon 
modify it to half-high milling, and the millers 
‘on the latter system graduate with wonderful 
uniformity into gradual reduction. Tt is only 
a question of a shorter or longer experience 
with either of the first-named systems. Soon- 
er or later the conviction forces itself upon 
the miller that the most money can be got 
out of the wheat only by adopting gradual 
reduction. Every step taken in advance on 
the old system of milling is a missionary for 
gradual reduction. 

The question of fact aside, there is no way 
of accounting for the wonderful strides which 
the system of gradual reduction has made, 
and the vast number of mills which have 
been refitted, especially in the United States, 
than on this very supposition, ‘That the in- 
troduction of this system has not always been 
attended with the happiest results has no 
bearing on the main argument. Many mill- 
ers have gone into the movement hastily, 
withouth fully understanding their own needs. 
Many have been too prone to believe that 
whatever calls itself Hungarian, or comes to 
them with a foreign precedent, must be all 
right. The error is obvious, What may be 


cesses of Hungary, is not, in my opinion, 
suited to English wants and English markets. 
A careful study of what is needed in an Eng- 
lish gradual reduction mill will save you 
from drawing hasty conclusions, and reaping 
the results in leisurely repentance, as many 
have already done. 
Prixcrp.es or Grapuat Repucrion. 

Primarily the aim of milling is to get the 
most money possible from the wheat. Any 
system of milling must propose this end in 
order to find adherents among millers. Dis- 
cussions, therefore, of the relative merits of 
different systems from scientific and sanitary 
points of view, are quite unnecessary, as 
they have no real bearing on the question. 
It matters little to the miller whether his 
flour is a scientific and healthful flour or not, 
so long as it meets the popular taste and the 
public pays the highest price for it. He need 
not therefore stop to discuss the comparative 
merits of different kinds of flours from a 
hygienic standpoint; it is only sufficient to 
ask what the public demands and will pay 
the most for. 

The answer to such a question rises at once 
to the lips of every one at all acquainted with 
our markets. The popular demand is for 
white, strong flours, and these command the 
highest price irrespective of their sanitary 
merits. Fortunately, however, public taste 
is in accord with science. All the latest re- 
searches of scientific men on this subject 
have proved that white, strong flour from 
which every particle of bran and germ has 
been removed, is the best and most nutritious 
for man’s use. This point has been so well 
established that it does not need enlarging 
upon. It may be remarked, however, that at 
arecent gathering of scientists at Vienna, Pro- 
fessor Vogl congratulated his hearers that 
improvements in milling have enabled 
millers to produce an article of flour more or 
less free from bran and germ. So popular 
taste proves, as it so often does, to have its 
source in science. The production of strong, 
white flours, such as the public requires, is 
scientific milling, and it is as well the most 
profitable kind of milling, as recent ex- 
periences have fully demonstrated. Millers 
everywhere are bending their energies to 
enlarge their percentage of such flour, and 
market quotations furnish proof that in seek- 
ing for a profitable system of milling we can 
safely ignore all processes which do not aim 
to ake the largest amount possible o/ strong, 
white flour with a minimum of low grade. 
For this reason alone, if there were no others, 
English millers may ignore the Hungarian 
system of milling as unsuited to their wants. 
A French writer, Mr. Felix Hardoun, recently 
wrote a pamphlet to prove that the Hungarian 
system was not adapted to the mills of France 
for the reason that there was sale in that 
country for only two or three grades of flour, 
and these neither the best nor the worst ; but 
a golden mean between them. The writer 
took the ground that a simpler system— 
making fewer grades of flour—was the only 
one appropriate for republican France, basing 
his argument solely on the public demand in 
that country for flour, and reasoning therefrom 
that French millers must make their own 
system of milling. 

A somewhat analogous argument can, with 
propriety, be urged in the case of English 
millers. You need not enquire how foreign | 
brethren of the craft reduce their wheat, but 
have only to ask what your own markets 
require and then see by what processes and 
means this public demand may be satisfied ; 
for success in every department of life con- 
sists in meeting some demand, natural, 
moral, or intellectual, of the world about us. 
First, let us analyse what the flour is that the 
public seeke and will pay the most for, The 
first qualification which this flour must 
possess is whiteness ; the absence of all dis- 
coloring matter in the flour, Specks and 
discolorations arise from three causes ;) 
First, from fuzz and extraneous matter which 
is lodged in the crease of the berry or on the! 
outside and is not removed before the wheat| 
is ground, Second, from the pulverising or | 
comminution of the bran-coating in the pro-| 
cess of reducing the wheat; and, third, from | 
the germ or chit which, when ground up, | 
give a saffron cast to the flour, 

The strength of flour, the second qualifi-| 
cation, depends first upon the quality and | 
quantity of the gluten; and, second, upon | 
the removal of the impurities just mentioned. | 
[t is often, though very erroneously, supposed | 
that the strength of flour is wholly dependent 
upon the first-named characteristic. It has 
been repeatedly proved that every speck and 
every particle of bran and germ takes just so 


much strength from the flour. As a case in 


adapted to the slow and endless millings pro-' point we may cite Graham flour, which con- 
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tains a much larger quantity and or 
a better quality of gluten than white flour, 
and which nevertheless rises with difficulty 
and makes a heavy bread. Considerations 
of the strength, therefore, furnish an ad- 
ditional argument why the flour should be as 
free as possible from germ, dust and bran. 

The system of milling employed has no 
influence upon the quantity of gluten which 
the flour contains, but affects, in a very 
decided manner, its quality. Great pressure 
may break up the gluten cells and thus de- 
stroy, in a large measure, their power of 
absorbing water—the only measure of strength 
in bread-making. This is a point of the 
utmost importance, and while care is taken 
to enhance the flour’s strength by removing 
all bran and germ particles, it must not be 
forgotten that its strength may be seriously 
impaired by bringing to bear upon the midd- 
lings a degree of pressure so great as to de- 
stroy the delicate organization of the gluten 
cells. No miller who wishes his flour to be 
as white and strong as mechanical means 
will make it, can afford to slight or overlook 
the importance of any of the points named. 
Each of them, has its effect upon the charac- 
ter of the mill’s product. 

The best flour is that from which the im- 
purities have been most completely separated, 
and which has not been injured in reduction; 
| and as the observance of each of the points 
given will approximate the product to a per- 
fect flour, so the neglect of them will detract 
so much from its high quality. It will notdo, 
| for instance, to ignore the fact that all wheat 

contains dirt or dust lodged in the crease. It 
| is there, and no smutter or brush can remove 
/it. Yet if the wheat is ground up before this 
dust is removed in some way. every miller 
knows that it cannot be taken out by bolting. 
This dust, which is undeniably present in all 
wheat to a greater or less extent, is therefore 
incorporated in the flour, and adds so much 
discoloring matter and detracts so much 
from the strength. When the importance of 
removing the crease dust was first pressed 
upon the milling public in America by our 
firm, interested parties attempted to pooh- 
pooh it; but the attempt was not successful, 
as a proper breaking of the wheat to release 
this dirt showed both the quantity of the dis- 
coloring matter present and its quality. 

As to the desirability of removing the germ, 
there is, I believe, but one opinion now ; but 
in regard to the nature of the bran and the 
steps which should be taken to guard against 
pulverising it, some false views are still main- 
tained. The bran is very thin compared with 
the diameter of the wheat kernel. It is also 
brittle and easily broken up, particularly the 
outer coatings. How to so treat the wheat 
that the bran will not become so weakened 
as to break up and become pulverized in the 
reducing operations is one of the problems 
of milling. The fuzz and adhering dust must be 
taken offsurely, for otherwise they would sadly 
discolor the flour ; but how can this be done 
without weakening the bran coatings which 
are already too weak and brittle. It will not 
do to weaken the bran coverings so as to ren- 
der them liable to be pulverised when the 
wheat is reduced; the bran must be kept 
intact so as to better withstand abrasion while 
the berry is in the course of reduction. To 
solve this problem satisfactorily, many millers 
will be obliged to reconstruct some of their 
preconceived notions of wheat cleaning. The 
action of the wheat scourer, while effectual 
in removing the fuzz and adhering dust, is so 
harsh as to impair the strength of the bran 
coats. Any one who will examine wheat 
bran with a microscope will see this at a 
glance ; indeed, it is not necessary to use a 
microscope to see the scratches which a 
scourer of any kind makes upon the bran. 
No treatment for an article so brittle as bran 
could be worse than that which it receives 
from a smutter or scourer; for, having its 
strength already impaired by the operation, 
the moment reduction is attempted the 
crease breaks up, and the fine, filmy pieces, 
already scrubbed thin, are soon pulverised 
by the reducing apparatus, whatever the 
latter may be. Millers who have given the 
attention to the matter which its importance 
deserves, lave discarded all smutters, 
scourers, and ending stones, and now rely 
entirely upon brush machines, retaining 
separators, of courve, to take out impurities 
not adhering to or forming part of the wheat, 
like the fuzz: The action of brush machines 
is gentle, injuring the bran in no way, and at 
the same time it is effectual enough to rid 
the wheat of the class of impurities I have 
mentioned. 

On the subject of bolting and purifying I 
have not now the time to dwell. “he impor- 
tance of both is doubtless appreci ted far 
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more than many other operations in milling 
and I shall therefore confine myself to the 
reduction of the wheat only. Suffice it to 
Say that in every system of gradual reduction 
the bolting or separating should follow each 
step in the reduction before the product is 
next reduced; but such operations should 
not and need not beso hopelessly complicated 
ag an attempt to follow the Hungarian system 
leads to. The object of making proper 
separations in bolting and purifying is two- 
fold; and if this object is not lost sight of 
they need not occasion any embarrassment ; 
fist, to remove impurities as fast as they are 
made, and, second, to classify or grade the 
products, so that this work may be automatic. 

We have, then, as a rational system of 
gradual reduction, one which embraces the 
following points:— . 

ist. The cleaning of the wheat in such a 
manner as to remove from,the exterior of the 
wheat berry the fuzz and! adhering dust or 
impurities, and yet in such a way as not to 
weaken or abrade the brittle bran coatings. 

2nd. The removal of thd impurities lodged 
in the crease between the lobes of the berry, 
which no cleaning machinery, as the term is 
ordinarily used, can reach. 

8rd. The removal of the germ at the base 
of the berry, which cannot be scoured off 
except from an infinitesimally small propor- 
tion of the wheat, and even then cannot be 
done without inflicting irreparable injury on 
the bran coatings. 

4th. The gradual reduction of the wheat 
in such a way as not to abrade or pulverise 
the bran, and so incorporate these minute 
bran impurities in the “break” or “clear 
flour,” and also in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the largest possible quantity of midd- 
lings in the best condition for purification. 

5th. The final purification of the middlings 
and their reduction to flour, by such means 
that the strength or life of the latter is not 
impaired. These-would:be the points em- 
braced in a rational system of gradual reduc- 
tion designed to make the best quality of 
flour possible ; in other words, they embrace 
points relating to quality alone. Subsidiary 
to them, and giving the economic side of the 
question, we may add:— 

6th. The production of the largest profit- 
able amount of middlings, or “ patent flour.” 

7th. The minimum quantity of low grade; 
and ‘ 

8th. The most thorough working up of all 
the by-products, such as bran, etc. 

It may not always be politic for the miller 
to pack out the largest possible yield of 
“patent” flour, since beyond a certain point 
quantity in the “patent” is obtained at the 
expense of quality in the other grades; but 
a perfect system of gradual reduction would 
have an elasticity in this matter which would 
allow a miller to guage this production and 
sack them according to the market demands 
and quotations. We may add here that the 
break or wheat flour made under all the con- 
ditions I have given would naturally be of 
excellent quality, and equal, if not superior, 
to the ordinary “straight grade.” 

Having these self-evident axioms for our 
guides, we can now proceed to examine in 
detail the apparatus at the disposal for millers 
for gradual reduction purposes, and, keeping 
in view the ends to be attained by a gradual 
reduction system, we can intelligently judge 
of their merits and demerits. 

THE MILIstONE. 

We may first enquire has the millstone 
outlived its usefulness, and must it give place 
to newer and more modern machines? Per- 
haps no question is directing itself to English 
millers with greater force than this. Surely 
no question possesses more vital importance 
to them than what disposition is to be made, 
in the milling of the future, of the old familiar 
millstone. For it is not habit, not experience 
alone that causes millers to cling somewhat 
too tenaciously to the burr. It must be re- 
membered that the majority of your ten or 
twelve thousand mills have been constructed 
with the millstone as a basis. In these mills 
it has done all kinds of work, good, bad, and 
indifferent ; and now that it is apparent that 
gradual reduction is to be the system of 
milling, the question naturally arises, ‘‘ What 
will we do with it? 

Some ultra advocates from Hungarian ideas 
have openly counselled the utter ejection of 
the millstone as unsuited to the requirements 
of modern milling. Not to mention the 


immense loss which the throwing out of the 
burrs would entail upon the milling industry, 
the suggestion itself smacks altogether too 
much of the impulsive zeal of the new con- 
vert, which repudiates too much on one side 
and extenuates too much on the other. The 
millstone has been entirely displaced in only 
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a limited number of mills, either in Europe 
and America, and some of the largest and 
best which have been built in the past year 
have either included millstones in their 
equipment, or made provision for them. I 
do not believe the mind of the milling public 
has become reconciled to part with the mill- 
stone for good ; and the public place in this, 
as in most other cases, has substantial reasons 
for its course. It is very much worn but a 
very true statement as well, that millstones 
have always been abused in practice, and 
that we do not really understand their capa- 
bilities, While this is true, there must be 
some reason to account for the growing dis- 
affection on the part of millers from the 
exclusive use of the millstone. Just as there 
is a widespread conviction on the part of 
millers, that the millstone has not been 
“given a fair show,” and this conviction 
makes millers cling to it, so there must be 
some good reason why the millstone has 
been displaced so largely as it has been, If 
we will but-examine the work of the mill- 
stone candidly, in the light of the principles 
of milling just enumerated, we will easily dis- 
cover the cause of its displacement as well as 
its retention in our milling, and we will also 
be able to ascertain its rightful place in a 
correct gradual reduction system. 

With the grinding, biting or abrading action 
of millstones all are acquainted. It was this 
quality which gave burrstone precedence 
over other kinds of stone for milling purposes: 
in the past, when such a grinding action was 
exactly what millers wanted. For the pur- 
pose of getting the most flour out of the 
wheat at a single grinding, nothing could, or 
can be, found better than French burr. But 
the aims of milling have changed. It is not 
now sought so grind the wheat; the desire 
is to granulate it and grind only the midd- 
lings. Is the stone, which was so well suited 
for grinding, suitable also for granulating 
wheat, in which it is so desirable to avoid 
grinding? This could hardly be the case ; for 
the very qualities which made the millstone 
so perfectly adapted to the old style of milling 
would militate just so much against it under 
our present system. Let us look at the 
matter a little closer. The points to be ob- 
served in granulating wheat are as before 
stated, the removal of the germ and the im- 
purities in the crease, and the reduction of 
the grain in such a manner that the bran 
shall not be comminuted, abraded, or pul- 
verized. To accomplish the first of these 
objects the miller with the millstone. is help- 
less. There is but one way to remove the 
dirt from the crease of the wheat kernel, and 
that is by splitting the berry lengthwise along 
the crease and then separating the dust by 
means of a wire cylinder. That a millstone 
might crack the wheat in this manner, to 
some extent, I will not stop to argue or deny. 
It is very certain, however, that chose who 
have attempted to break the wheat in this 
way have uniformly sought for some better 
instrumentality than the millstone. In crack- 
ing the wheat lengthwise the germ is usually 
released, and granting this might be done on 
a millstone, at least a partial grinding or 
reduction of the germ by the biting and 
abrading action of the burr is unavoidable. 
Here is the secret of the whole difficulty with 
millstones. Strive as we will to destroy their 
grinding action, it still remains in the stone ; 
as this gritty nature was, and is, its highest 
recommendation for grinding, it is also the 
greatest objection to its use for granulating 
purposes ; for, clumsy as the millstone is, or 
rather would be, as a machine for breaking 
wheat in order to release the dirt and germ, 
the most serious obstacle in the way of using 
it to granulate wheat 1s the very fact that it is 
a grinding machine. And being such it can- 
not help grinding off the bran into powdery 
impurities which cannot be bolted out of the 
flour. Gradual reduction as a system is 
founded on a knowledge of the fact that the 
wheat berry must be treated gently, and that 
to prevent the incorporation of minute bran 
particles in the flour several reductions must 
be employed. Now anyone knows that even 
one reduction of the wheat on the millstones 
and grinding high at that will yield a wheat 
flour full of this pulverised bran. This being 
the case, three, four, and five reductions on 
the millstone are not to be thought of, as 
each reduction would reinforce the amount 
of this discolouring matter already in the 
wheat flour. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the very 
fact of the millstone being a grinding instead 
of a granulating machine, operates not only 
to produce impurities, but also to make a 
large percentage of break or wheat flour. 
‘This, we believe, has been the experience of 
every miller that has attempted gradual 


reduction with millstones. The “ patent” 
has heen only moderate in quantity though 
excellent in quality, and the percentage of 
“wheat flour” and low grade large and of 
very mediocre quality. 

Another thing must be borne in mind. 
Those who believe in the capability of the 
millstone to adjust itself fo the needs of 
gradual reduction assume that the millstone 
is a perfect machine. Everybody knows that 
this assumption is entirely gratuitous. With 
all the care and study that has been bestowed 
upon it, the burr is far from being a perfect 
machine in its operations, It is true in some 
few instances, where really first-class millers 
are at the helm, the millstone may approach 
uniform action, but in the majority of in- 
stances it does not; and every imperfection 
of hanging, balancing, and operating, makes 
it still more unsuited for the purposes of 
granulation, as they make its grinding action 
more pronounced. It is true that these im- 
peifections may in time be obtained, but the 
millstone can never be used to reduce wheat 
to middlings until it is stripped of its gritty, 
abrasive nature, and to get rid of this is to 
get rid of the millstone itself. Perhaps you 
may ask whether the conclusion of the 
foregoing is that the place of the millstone 
in gradual reduction is outside the mill? By 
no means. The millstone can be very properly 
and profitably used for reducing middlings 
into flour. The yery qualities which render 
it worse than useless for granulating render 
it valuable for grinding the middlings after 
they have been produced and thorougly 
purified. On the contrary, a grinding action, 
a quick reduction, is exactly what the midd- 
lings need to produce a live, strong flour. 
Our American millers have quite generally 
perceived this fact, and even in many mills 
where attempts are made to conform as 
nearly as possible to the Hungarian system, 
millstones are yet retained for grinding midd- 
lings, and it is exceedingly unlikely that any 
device will ever entirely supplant them in 
that function; and here is where the mill- 
stone finds its proper place in gradual re- 
duction, 

Rowts AND RoLierR MILiine. 

I will next call your attention to rolls and 
roller milling, which I assure you deserve 
more than a passing notice. As to the date 
of their invention it is well known to those 
who have looked into the matter, thst experi 
ments were made with rolls as far back as 
1820. Whether they were a French, Swiss, 
or German invention cannot be conclusively 
proved now. In the year named, over 60 
years ago, three mills were built—one at 
Vienna, one at Paris, and one in Switzerland 
—in which rolls were chiefly used in place of 
millstones. An eminent French engineer, 
M. Touaillon, states that Cambray was the 
inventor of rolls, while other authorities refer 
their invention to Collier, a Frenchman, and 
still others to Bollinger, an Austrian. All 
three of these first roller mills proved failures 
of a decided kind; but experiments with 
rolls continueed, and ten years later a Mr. 
Sulzberger, of Frauenfeld, in Switzerland, 
announced that he had built a roller machine 
which avoided all the objectionable features 
of the earlier ones. An extraordinary furore 
was occasioned by the introduction of this 
machine. Large roller mills were erected 
throughout Germany, Italy and Austria. 
Everyone believed that the day of millstones 
was over. The mechanical publications of 
fifty years ago were lavish in their praise of 
the roll, just as they are today, and looked 
upon the complete success of the roller 
system as a foregone conclusion; and, in 
fact, there was something to justify all these 
anticipations. The rolls made good flour, and 
the mills prospered; and yet, with one 
solitary exception, before the year 1840 every 
one of these roller mills had thrown out the 
rolls and put back the millstones. The revo- 
lution vertainly went backward. Experiments 
continued to be made with rolls as before, 
but it was thirty years before anyone ventured 
to build another roller‘mill. 

Many explanations of these earlier failures 
of the roller system have been given, the 
chief of which is that the machines were not 
well constructed. Facts, however, disprove 
completely this assumption, for Sulzberger’s 
roller mill was, to say the least, equal, if not 
superior, to some of the types of roller mills 
now in use. Another explanation, which is 
nearer the truth, is that the roller system 
was found to be so complex that it could not 
be handled intellectually or economically, 
Oscar Oexle, who has given much time to the 
subject of roller mills and gradual reduction, 
and is a consistent advocate of rolls under 
certain conditions, states that the main cause 
of the fuilure of roller mills was the reckless 


application of the roller system to all kinds 
of wheat. Mr. Oexle holds that only very 
hard wheats can be treated by a system of all 
rolls successfully, nnd that for soft and 
medium wheats rolls can only be used for 
certain operations with advantage. 

These explanations have more or less force, 
and to them may be added another which 
has often been urged with great force as the 
true reason why rolls sank almost out of sight 
for thirty years after the fiasco of 1830—33. 
That is, that the application of the rolls in 
these earlier mills was too extensive. They 
tried to use them for everything, and failed. 
They attributed the failure, very naturally, 
to the system ; and the result was that it was 
only a question of time when the millstone 
displaced the rolls. It may be noted here 
that every attempt hitherto to invent a 
machine to perform all the reducing 
operations of milling has proved abortive. 
If candid and thorough investigation had 
preceded these attempts, it would have been 
apparent that no one machine could be con- 
structed so as to satisfy all the requirements 
of a gradual reduction of wheat to flour; but 
inventors have gone on attempting to com- 
prise in one appliance principles of operation 
essential antagonistic, and thy result has been 
disastrous in every case. Anyone who brings 
an unbiassed judgment to bear upon the 
matter can hardly fail to see that in milling, 
as in everything else, eclecticism is best. 
The candid miller cannot close his eyes to 
the merits of burr stone, nor to the value of 
the principle embodied in roller mills, for 
certain operations in milling; but just so 
soon as the attempt is made to exclude 
everything but rolls, failure must eventually 
result. If the early roller millers, instead of 
discarding rolls entirely and going back to 
millstones, had recognized the value of rolls 
for a part of the reducing process, and had 
used both in conjunction, striving to remedy | 
by new appliances the radical defects of both 
for certain operations in milling, rolls would 
not have fallen into such complete obscurity 
for so long a time. 

The revival which rolls and roller milling 
has experienced in the past few years has 
perpetuated in some forms the fatal mistake 
which led to the abondonment of rolls forty 
years ago. And there is the same reason for 
it. When Collier and Sulzberger introduced 
their roller systems, it was with the convic- 
tion that the millstone was not fitted to reduce 
wheat to flour. We have just seen that if 
they had not made the fatal error of suppos- 
ing that, therefore, the millstone was useless 
and some other machine could be constructed 
which would do everything, all would have 
been well. In the same manner millers of 
late years, both in Europe and America, 
have found that the millstone could not be 
used for all operations of gradual reduction. 
In many cases they have hastily assumed 
that, therefore, the millstone was useless, and 
have hailed the rolls because they were 
claimed by the vendors to do everything that 
millstones could do, and do it better. The 
same error of a generation ago is being com- 
mitted by many millers of to-day, who are 
adopting rolls for every purpose in milling 
and for all kinds of wheat. Ultimate failure 
can be the only outcome of this refusal to 
profit by experience. Because the millstone 
is not fitted for reducing wheat, it does not fo!- 
low that it cannot reduce middlings ; nor does 
it follow that because rolls can do some 
things better than the millstones, they 
should supplant millstones entirely. The 
attempt to make a coachman act as cook 
and porter, can only result in spoiling a good 
coachman. Rolls are good enough in their 
place, but their legitimate place is not to ab- 
sorb all functions of reduction. 

On exceedingly hard wheats like those of 
Minnesota and Hungary, a complete roller 
system, employing rolls for all reducing pur- 
poses, will doubtless succeed better than if 
millstones only were used, With millers who 
use such hard and uniform wheat exclusively, 
the error of using rolls for breaking their 
wheat is not so serious a one; it is onlya 
question whether they could not obtain better 
results by other instrumentalities ; but with 
the miller who uses soft or medium wheats, 
or mixed wheat, the mistake of using rolls to 
reduce it is a serious one. The opinions of 
expert and practical men is not wanting in 
support of this statement. Mr. Oexle, the 
gentleman before quoted, who was himself 
the agent for a roller mill, has said that rolls 
could not (in wisdom) be used for reducing 
anything but hard wheats, and experience 
seems to bear him out. 

It would hardly be fair not to judge the 
roll by the same criterion that we did the 
millstone. It would be tedious to define the 
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difference in rolls occasioned ly the use of 
gear or belt for driving purposes, or to define 
the differences of action between rolls of 
smooth and corrugated face, and the diffe- 
rences of work when the corrugation is sharp 
and smooth. The theoretical action of the 
rolls modified by the differential speed, 
though the extent of this modification is 
overestimated by interested parties. The 
rounding of the corrugation and the giving of 
a differential speed to rolls are merely 
attempts to disguise in a measure the action 
which all rolls must have. 

The claims made by advocates of roller 
mills for the reduction of wheat, that they 
require a third less power than millstones 
and do not, as snillstones, require dressing at 
frequent intervals, may be granted without 
the admission settling the matter by’ any 
means. Because rolls are superior to burr 
Stones in some respects, does not establish 
their claim to be considered the best means 
for reducing wheat; for if we examine the 
action of rolls we shall find them deficient in 
many important particular-, so far as the re- 
duction of wheat to middlings is concerned, 
and this is, after all, the chief question in 
gradual yeduction, to which all other con- 
siderations are subordinate. 

If anyone will reflect a moment, or, what 

is better, test the matter in a practical way, 
he will readily see that whatever the cha- 
racter of the rolls’ corrugation may be, it is 
impossible that a pair of rolls should split a 
grain of wheat through the crease. When 
I say impossible, I do not mean to imply 
that a wheat kernel is never so split. by rolls, 
but simply to assert that every such instance 
is the result of an accidental relative position 
of the wheat berry to the corrugations, No 
roll has been, or probably ever will be, de- 
vised which can split the berry in the man- 
ner described with anything like regularity. 
All rolls now in use break the wheat not in 
the manner which has been shown to be de- 
sirable, but in a hap-hazard manner, the only 
result of which is to reduce the size of the 
particles to be handled, and not to take out 
the discolouring dust when it is fuund in the 
crease. 
If you will examine minutely the product 
of a first break on rolls, you will fail to observe 
evidence of any particular intention in break- 
ing the wheat leyond reducing the size of the 
particles to be handled as mentioned before. 
You will find the wheat broken in every con- 
ceivable shape, and only in a few instances 
broken longitudinally, Of course this is a 
step towards gradual reduction, as the size of 
the material is thus reduced; but uo good end 
is subserved farther than this, for the dirt of 
the crease is still in the particles of brokem 
wheat. That this is literally true, is shown. 
by the fact that the break flour of the first 
reduction with rolls is quite white and clear. 
That the action of fluted rollers is less injur- 
ious than the millstone, and comminutes the. 
bran in a less degree is an undeniable fact, 
but that they are not perfectly or even well 
adapted to the gradual reduction of wheat is. 
proved by the no less undeniable fact, that 
the “break flour” produced by each sueces~ 
sive reduction grows poorer and poorer, 

Nor can it be denied that the breaking of 
the wheat into ragged, irregular shapes by a 
first recuction on corrugated rolls, facilitates 
the comminution of the bran coatings in sub- 
sequent reductions. This, coupled with the: 
incorporation of the dirt with the break flour, 
will account for the inferior color of the 
break flour produced by roller mills. Some 
of these mills, it is true, do not show an in- 
ferior article of what is called wheat or break 
flour, but it will be found that these same 
mills do not make the regulation amount of 
“patent” or semolina flour, for at a certain. 
point it is politic to sacrifice a percentage 
of the “patent” in order to be mixed with 
and thus hold the wheat flour up to a good. 
marketable grade. And it may be here: 
added that the reports of the percentage 
of “patent flours“ obtained by roller systems 
of reduction are generally pleasant fictions. 
Satisfactory proof of roller mills and roller 
systems making a large percentage of “pa- 
tent,” and a good article of clear flour, with 
close yields, as their every-day work, is la- 
mentable deficient. Few if any roller mill- 
ers that make great claims will afford any 
opp ortunity of verifying their assertions im 
this particular. 

What I have said of the action of corru- 
gated rolls in comminuting the bran is 
measurably true of the germ, the importance. 
of removing which is now universally con- 
ceded. Nature points out, in the very 


location of the chit or germ, the manner it 
should be removed. The only effectual 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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Flour Mill Directory. 


Cawken's AMERICAN FLOUR MILL Directory for 1882, 
was completed, ready for delivery February {, 1882. 

It shows that there are in the United States 21,346 flour 
mills and in the Dominion of Canada 1,488, The mills in 
the United States are distributed as follows: 

Alabama, 888; Arizona, 17; Arkansas, 234, California 
209; Colorado, 52; Connecticut, 309; Dakota, 44; Delaware, 
96; District of Columbia, 7; Florida, 81; Georgia, 514; 
Mdaho, 18; Illinois, 1258; Indiana, 1163; Indian Ter- 
titery, 3; Iowa, 872; Kansas, 437; Kentucky, 642; Louisi- 
ana, 41; Maine, 220; Maryland, 349; Massachusetts, 363 
Michigan, 831; Minnesota, 472; Mississippi, 207; Missouri; 
942; Montana, 20; Nebraska, 205; Nevada, 10; New 
Hampshire, 202; New Jersey, 445; New Mexico, 28; New 
York, 1942; North Carolina, 556; Ohio, 1462; Oregon, 129; 
Pennsylvania, 2786; Rhode Island, 47; South Carolina, 
205; Tennesee, 620; Texas, 548; Utah, 129; Vermont, 231; 
Virginia, 689; Washington Territory, 45; West Virginia, 
404; Wisconsin, 780; Wyoming, 3; ‘Total, 21,356, 

The directory is printed from new Burgeois type on 
heavy tinted paper and is substantially bound. It makes 
a book of 200 large pages. The post offices are alphabetic- 
ally arranged in each state, territory or province. The 
name of the mill, the kind of power used and the ca- 
pacity of barrels of flour per day of 24 hours are given 
wherever obtained which is in thousands of instances 
This work is indispensible to all business men desiring to 
teach the American Milling Trade. 

Price Ten Dollars per copy on receipt of which it will be 
sent post paid to any address, Remit by registered letter, 
post-office money order or draft on Chicago or New York 
made payable to the order of E. Harrison Cawker, pub- 
Usher of THE UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE Dominion Millers Association met 
Aug. 7, at Toronto, Canada, and considered 
matters of especial interest to Canadian mil- 
lers. 


Hungary reports the best harvest for 
‘twenty years. The estimated yield for 1882 
is, of wheat 125,000,000 bushels; rye 45,000,- 
900; corn 110,000,000; barley 40,000,000. 

Minnearouis millers say that they will 
grind 20,000,000 bushels of wheat in the 
coming year, Milwaukee millers will grind 
12,000,000, and St. Louis millers about 
15,000,000 bushels. 


THERE was never such a time for building 
grain elevators. At almost every railroad 
station in the West new elevators are being 
built, or old ones enlarged. The bounteous 
harvest will give the elevator men a “boom.” 


Tue bottlers of mineral waters, beer, etc., 
have an official newspaper styled The National 
Bottlers Gazette. It is published by W. B. 
Keller, in New York, is handsome in appear- 
ance, and the subscription price is $2.00 per 
year. 


We welcome to our table The Roller Milb 
a monthly Joumal, published at Buffalo, 
N. Y., by A. B. Kellogg. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year. Buffalo is the only city in 
this country that can boast of two milling 
papers published in the English language. 


Personal. 

Mr. M. Warsn, President of the Min- 
meapolis City Common Council and manager 
of the Cataract Mills, has returned from a 
visit to Ireland, his old home, 

We recently had a call from Caleb Harrison, 
©. E., who lately graduated at the Wis- 
consin State University at Madison with high 
honors. Mr, Harrison has accepted a position 
with the engineering corps of the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Con, Coniins, of the Garden City Mill Fur- 
nishing Co., of Chicago, is now on a visit to 
Colorado, to look after his extensive mining 
interests. 


Haleyon Days for Wisconsin Editors. 


A Trip T0 THE “LAND OF THE DAKOTAS.” 

In accordance with the custom of the ed- 
itors in the State of Wisconsin they met 
August 8th to observe their twenty-sixth 
anniversary in the beautiful city of Hudson 
on the picturesque banks of the river St. Croix. 
The reception committee appointed by the 
good citizens of Hudson met our party num- 
bering not far from 200 gentleman and ladies 
and escorted them in carriages to their hotels 
and elegant dwellings and provided for their 
comfort and amusement in a most hospitable 
manner during our stay of twenty-four hours. 
The routine business of the Association was 
speedily completed and the President, Leut. 
Goy. Sam, Fifield of Ashland and Secretary 
Hon. Ed. Coe of Whitewater, were re-elected to 
fill the same positions during the ensuing year. 
After this business was transacted the party 
were driven about the beautiful city and sub- 
sequently treated to a steamboat excursion on 
Lake St. Croix. On the morning of the 9th 
the party started by special train on the Chi- 
cago, St, Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R. R. 
and St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R. R. 
to Lake Minnetonka, where the day was spent 
in serene enjoyment on board the magnificent 
passenger steamer, the Belle of Minnetonka. 
The scenery that can be viewed during a days 
excursion on this boat is positively bewitching. 
It is worth going thousands of miles to see, and 
no American should spend time and money 
in going to Europe to view natures beauties 
until he has first seen this one at least of the 
gems of the Grear Norruwest. It is easily 
accessible from St. Paul or Minneapolis by 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R. R. 
After taking supper and spending a couple of 
hours at the Hotel La Fayette, which is a fine 
hotel and would be deserving of great patron- 
age if its charges were more reasonable the 
party left on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Ma- 
nitoba for the West. 

We reached Moorhead Minn., early the 
following morning and the morning daily 
papers were placed in our hands, which 
amongst many other good things told us that 
250 spring chickens had been slaughtered 
for our breakfast. Upon investigation at the 
breakfast table, we were confident that the 
local scribe had simply told the unvarnished 
truth. 

The Grand Pacific Hotel at Moorhead is a 
wonder considering that the country out there 
has been settled but a comparatively short 
time. The people of Western Minnesota and 
Dakota, call their country ‘“Wonder-land” 
and it is indeed appropriate, for wonders 
met our eyes every where as we passed 
through the country. After breakfast we 
crossed over to Fargo, in Dakota and after 
some very interesting exercises including 
speeches, and music, both instrumental and 
vocal we drove out to see the city and then 
out into the country a few miles to inspect 
the wheat fields. 

Gaze where you would, it was wheat, wheat, 
WHEAT. FORTY BUSHEIS 10 THE ACRE OF 
No, 1, HARD. 

That is what they claim and the writer be- 
lieves that this year they will in many sec- 
tions of that country realize their expectations. 

Tne backbone of that whole country is hard 
spring wheat, and so long as good crops are 
secured and reasonable prices can be obtained 
that country is bound to develop more rapidly 
than any other land ever has done. It is per- 
fectly wonderful to see such thriving cities as 
Moorhead, Fargo and Grand Forks in a land 
which a decade ago was almost unknown. 
This great wheat section is rapidly filling up 
with a sturdy enterprising class of citizens 
from all parts of the world. It is claimed 
that wheat can be raised there at a cost of 
only 86 cents per bushel. Flouring mills on 
the most modern systems, of large capacity 
are being erected at many points in Dakota 
which have a home market ut good prices 
for a very large share of their produce, 

At Granp Forks the citizens met us with 
bands of music and escorted us in carriages 
to the City Hall, where the ladies of the city 
spread before us a royal banquet and waited 
upon us with their own fair and willing hands 
and we must confess we enjoyed the hospita- 
lities of the citizens of Grand Forks immensely. 
Had we space to spare we would tell of the 
many good things said on this occasion, things 
long to be remembered, but we will only 
further record that as our train rolled away 
from their depot our hearty cheers for the 
enterprising Grand Forks people rose high 
and clear oyer the broad and fertile prairies 
of Dakota, We returned from Grand Forks 
to St. Paul via Fergus Falls & Lake Osakis, 

In conclusion we beg leave to return thanks 


for curtesies shown to us by the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway; the Chicago & North-West- 
ern R. R. Co; the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba R. R. Co; the Chicago and St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co; to the 
Captain and owners of the steamer Belle of 
Minnetonka and to citizens of Hudson, Moor- 
head, Fargo & Grand Forks, 

We would further say to the business men 
of Milwaukee, Chicago and nll points further 
East, that if they have not been out to see 
this Great Northwestern wheat field, that they 
can not imagine what a country it is until they 
visit it. They may read, and read and half 
believe what the read, but they must sEE it to 
realize its immensity. We have seen it. “Go 
THEN AND DO LIKEWISE”. 


Fires, 


Fennimore & Coorer’s mill at Palmerston, 
Ont., burned July 29th. Loss, $20,000. Insurance, 
$10,000, 

A. Swawson & Son’s mill at North Branch, 
Minn., burned recently. Loss, $,8000. Insurance, 
$6,000. 

Burnev—V. W. Dorwin’s mill at Durand, 
Wis. Loss, $10,000. Insurance, $5,000. 

Gro, V. Hecker & Co,’s Cherry Street Mills 
in New York City, were destroyed by fire July 
31. Two men were killed. Loss $400,000 on 
mill, fairly well covered by insurance. The 
mill will be rebuilt at once. 

Burnev—Aug, 4, J. G. Mold & Co,’s flour mill 
at Sunrise City, Minn, Two men perished in 
the flames, Their names were John Lock and 
John Holmquest. Loss on mill, $10,000. 

Burnep, Aug, 18, Smith & Burleson’s elevator 
and mill at Villisca, Ia. Loss, $35,000, Insur 
ance, 25,000, 

Burnep, Aug. 19, Cole & Beeler’s flour mill 
near Jeffersonville, Ind. There were stored in 
the mill 3,000 bushels of wheat which were 
burned. Loss, about $12,000, Insurance, $5,000. 

How Boys May Learn THE TrApES.—The 
New York Herald says that its recent article 
on the “Scarcity of good workmen,” elicits 
considerable commendation: One writer attri- 
butes the lack of opportunities for apprentices 
to the subdivision of labor which has been 
brought about by the introduction of machin- 
ery and the tendency to do almost all kinds 
of manufacturing on a large scale. Another 
insists that the trades unions protect the 
apprentices, although they limit the number; 
he also makes the excellent suggestion that the 
unions should insist that every apprentice 
shall be properly instructed instead of being 
kept at the simpler kinds of work, in which 
boys can be most profitable to their employ- 
ers. Two others complain that as soon as 
boys learn enough to make them of any value 
they desert their employers in search of 
higher wages, In answer to these last we 
need only say that apprentices are never 
taken haphazard from among boys, and that 
an apprenticeship contract, made between 
an employer and a boy’s parents or guardian, 
can be enforced by law. The change of 
means and methods in some trades is un- 
doubtedly disadvantageous to boys who wish 
to learn these trades, particularly in large 
cities; but there still remains a wide range for 
young men with a taste for mechanics. For 
instance, a boy who would be a cabinet-maker 
might work seven years in a large factory 
without learning much, If, on the other 
hand, he were to spend only three or four 
years with a repairer who has only a little 
shop, he would learn so much about construc- 
tion, materials, styles and finish that, if he 
had any taste, he could in a small shop of his 
own sell at a handsome profit whatever he 
might design and make, for the revolt against 
machine-made furniture increases as time goes 
on. Thousands of boys want to learn the 
printing business, believing it a stepping-stone 
of a newspaper, but in New York they cannot 
do it, even by paying for the privilege, for no 
single establishment, however large, covers 
the business in all particulars. The boy’s 
only method is to become a good typesetter, 
and then go to a country office where, by 
sacrificing a portion of his time, he may 
slowly acquire the other details of the pro- 
fession. No large machine shop isthe proper 
place for a bright hoy; he can learn more in 
a village blacksmith shop, were many kinds 
of machinery are brought for repairs. We 
have already suggested the only way in which 
boys can become competent builders, and the 
method outlined, like those indicated above, 
hints at the only proper way to study any 
comprehensive mechanical business at the 
present day, Success depends more upon 
the spirit of the boy than that of the em- 
ployer. The boy who cares only to earn large 
pay, and do it quickly, cannot succeed in 
learning a trade; but he who wants to learn- 


and is willing to waive immediate large re- 
turns for the sake of good chances to learn, 
will in the end become a competent journey- 
man, and, what is more, an expert of the class 
from which come all the foremen, “bosses,” 
designers and inventors, 


The Wheat Tester. 


BY 8, 0, BARTON, PRESTON, MINN, 

Ts not, as is often supposed, intended to 
defraund the farmer, but to ascertain the specific 
gravity of the wheat upon which its commercial 
value largely depends, thereby to mete out equal 
and exact justice to both buyer and seller, It 
is used in all large commercial transactions 
between dealers throughout the country, with- 
out the slightest protest, or thought, that it is 
an instrument of fraud. It does not, in any 
degree determine the actual value of the wheat, 
but only its relative value. It detects at once 
any defects not readily apparent to casual ob- 
servation, such as moisture, imperfection in the 
berry, improper cleaning, etc. Now these are 
all proper objects of search in the buyer, to 
which it would seem that no reasonable honest 
seller could object, but such is the prejudice 
existing against this innocent instrument that 
its use is quite often objected to, the mean ob- 
Jection being that the buyer is so very careful 
in the filling. Now upon this very care depends 
the uniformity of the test, and consequent utili- 
ty of the instrument. A reasonable expedition 
in the filling is expected, and if each buyer is 
equally careful, almost exact uniformity is attain- 
ed, which is the object sought. I yenturo the 
opinion that if a sample of reasonable clean 
wheat be tested here bya competent person 
then inclosed in a tin case, 80 as to preserve 
a uniform humidity, it may besent successively 
to all the large commercial wheat centers in the 
country there to be retested without the varia- 
tion of one-fourth of a pound in the test. Now 
I ask could this be done were the lest careless- 
ness tolerated in filling the tester? I may add 
that, as a rule, the poorer the quality of the 
wheat the more strenuous the objection to the 
use of the tester, no objection being made when 
the crop is uniformly good. To illustrate: Say 
it requires four bushels and fifty pounds of No. 
2 wheat to make a barrel of flour ofa certain 
grade, according to the present and universally 
accepted method of testing. Now is it not plain 
that if we fill the tester more compacity to suit 
the views of the seller, that the same wheat 
which before tested No. 2 will now test above 
No. 2, or that an inferior grade of wheat will 
test No, 2, so that we cannot make a barrel of 
flour of four bushels and fifty pounds of wheat 
according to the latter test, but that it will take 
say five bushels, and even with that amount at 
the expense of the grade of flour. Now when 
we consider that the mill is the final test to 
which all wheat of every grade, whether soild 
to the miller or to the shipper, must ultimately 
be subjected, also that the flour and feed are 
the final results, and that the price obtainable 
for this flour and feed, less the cost of manufac- 
turing, must regulate both the price and grade 
of the wheat bought, it follows, therefore, that 
neither the farmer or seller can hope to contra- 
vene the laws of trade, which are as unchange- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians, by 
making an unwarrantable war upon the use of 
the tester. It is true our legislators have inter- 
dicted its use. They might with equal pro- 
priety have made it penal to put on glasses 
when examining goods for purchase, lest they 
reveal latent defects, or prohibit the probing of 
a jar of butter or a barrel of flour, lest the seller 
thereby lose a sale. But we may tolerate them 
in this innovent amusement, charitably remem- 
bering that wherelittle is given, little is required. 
eo +——___ 

Wanted an Understanding, 


An Illinois merchant who was taking baking 
powder in bulk from a Chicago firm, called at 
headquarters the other day to say that there 
was something wrong with the goods, 

“I don’t think so, was the reply; we make 
the best article sold in the west.” 

“T think we ought to have a more perfect un- 
derstanding,” continued the dealer, “Now, 
then, you adulterate before you send to me, 
then I adulterate before I ship, then the retailer 
adulterates before he sells, and the consumer 
can’t be blamed for growling, I wanted to see 
if we couldn’t agree on some schedule to be 
followed.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, suppose you put in 10 per cent, of 
chalk, then I put in 20 per cent. of'whiting, 
then the retailer puts in 3" per cent. of flour; 
that gives the consumer 40 per cent. of baking 
powder, and unless he’s a born hog he'll be 
perfectly satisfied, You see, if you adulterate 
50 per cent, on the start, and I adulterate as 
much more, and the retailer adulterates as 
much as both together, it’s mighty hard for 
the consumer to tell whether he’s investing in 
baking powder or putty; we must give him 
something for his money, if it’s only chalk. 

+ @ + 

Tue large brick works at Deconshire, Eng- 
land, are to be run by the celebrated Victor 
Turbine, manufactured at Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


GARDEN CITY 


WHEAT BRUSH 


WHEAT CLEANER 


Gathmann’s patent “inclined bristles ” 
prevents all clogging when the brushes are 
run close together. This is the 


ONLY DOUBLE BRUSH 


Which can be set up close so that it will 


Thoroughly Brush Wheat. 
Guaranteed to IMPROVE COLOR of the FLOUR. 


It don’t break or scratch the grain. Re- 
moves all the dust. Very light running. 
Send for circular and prices. 


Prices Reduced! 
Improved Garden City 


Micdlings Patfer| 


With Travelling Cloth Cleaners 


requisite to make it perfect, and every one 
in use is giving the greatest satisfaction to 
the users. The Cloth Cleaners are guaran- 
teed to clean the cloth better than is done 
on any other purifier. Send for our new 
circular. 

Over 4000 Garden City Purifiers in use, 
hearly 500 of which are the Improved 
Machine. 

The Best and now the Cheapest. Write for 
circulars and price list. 


We are agents for the 


BODMER 


Bolting Cloth! 


Which has long been acknowledged as the 
hest made, and which has lately been fur- 
ther improved, making it now beyond com:’ 
petition. We make it up in the best style at 


Garden City Mill Furashing Company, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


(Mention this paper whejn you write us, 
/ 


The Electric Light in Flour Mills, 


Our improved Purifier has every device | a piece of wire, or a carbon filament, is heated | which took me several days 


short notive, Send for prices and samples. | 


Mr K, W. Kunis, editor of Die Muehle, writes 
as follows concerning the article on the above 
subject which appeared in our August number, 

“The article of Mr. Haempel, recently pub- 
lished in the Ungarische Muehlen Zeitung, has 


0 


for a considerable time with the question of 
the electric lighting of mills and having studied 
the exhibition at Paris, I have to say that for 
the present there exists no particular system 
which can be recommended without hesita- 
| tion, but that unquestionably the electric 
|light will be adopted for mills some time in 
| the future. The incandescent light is indeed 


to 


n 


is 


STATES MILLER. 


occurs much more frequently than the second, 
the incandescent light which fulfils the first 
f these requirements may probably in future 


il lighting of mills by 


> be far more adapted than the are light, in 


consequence of the many objects in mills 
which throw shadows. | 
for incandescent lamps will probably be | 


‘Lhe power required | 


early equal to the amount named above for 


are lights, and as a motor with equable action 


necessary, the views expressed by some | 


correspondents that the installation of electric | 
less rational than other systems, which give light in a mill hardly costs anything, is too, 


| more light at a lower price, but itis preferable optimistic. Not every mill has the necessary 


|in so far as it enables the application in mills 
|of a much greater, and so to say unlimited 
/number of separate lamps within a given 
| electric current. For itis the small divisibility 
of the electric current which is against the 
application in mills of the other systems. This 
drawback is happily avoided by the incandes- 
cent light. Concerning the creation of the 
electric current a letter from Messrs, Siemens 
& Halske, in Berlin, of the March-71 this year, 
remarks as follows:—‘For electric lighting a 
motor is required, having a regular and equal 
action, which sets the electric machines in 


d 


ir 


g 


pairs; the smaller, or primary machine, 
ducted into the larger or secondary machine, 


magnetical effects. Between these electro- 
magnets of the secondary machine, a ring, 
fitted with wire coils, rotates, in which strong 
electric currents are induced, which are con- 
ducted to the lamp”. Now in those lamps 
whose light is created by the electric ‘are’ the 


whose points are at a certain distance from 
|each other, and here the sparks dart from 
jone point to the other and thus create the 
electric are, The differential electric lamps 
of Messrs. Siemens & Hulske regulate by 
means of the current the distance of the |, 
carbons, and thus cuuse the electric light to 
be in a high degree equable and quiet. 


the motor continues in action. 
suspension of the work is effected by the 
stopping of the motor, and Mr. Van den 
Wyngaert has already explained in his paper, 
what then happens with the electric lighting. | 


Ungarische 


power for driving a dynamo-electric machine, 
and not every mill is so arranged that its 


riving gear can be easily disengaged whilst 
Generally the 


Electric lighting in a mill either requires an 
ndependent motor or an independent driving 
ear; and at the same time an arrangement 


for stopping the mill while its motor continues 


work. Therefore, in the latter case it also 


motion. These machines are always used in requires a suituble governor for regulating 
the great difference of power required after 
creates a continuous current, which is con- stopping. 


From these short explanations it follows 


and creates in the latter powerful electro-| that the electric light, no doubt, merits that 
increasing attention from millers, which I 
have devoted to it for some years, but it has 
not yet reached a stage at which it can be 
unreservedly recommended to millers; as, 
however, daily progress is made in electric 
lighting it is very probable that in a short 
jcurrent is conducted to thin carbon sticks,|time it will be rendered free from the above 
named imperfections. 


+++ 


Cold or Warm Grinding. 


A Buda Pesth miller wrote recently to the 
Muehlen Zeitung, as follows in 
eference to warm and cold grinding :— 

A customer of my mill, one of the best- 


known bakers of the capital, informed me 


Messrs. Siemens & Hualske apply the lights recently that some lots of flour, in spite of 


|in three degrees of strength of say about 165, | ¢) 
| 35 and 120 gas flames, each equal to ten sperm I 
| candle lights. By surrounding the light with 
| one or more opaque glass globes it is proper- | 
'ly subdued, so as not to dazzle too much and 
make the shadows too strong. The cost of 
the installation amounts on the average, with | y 
| moderate lights (equal to 15 gas flames each), | ¢ 
, With 8 lamps, to 5,100 marks (£255), with ten | } 
lamps to 5,900 marks (£295), with 12 lamps | j 
7,300 marks (#365), with 14 lamps 8,100 
marks (£405), with 16 lamps 9,200 marks 
(£460), with 20 lamps 10,800 marks (£540), 
| including a total length of conducting wire of 
| 50 meters for each lamp and 1,000 metres for 
/connection with the motor. The carbons 
| burn five hours, after which they must be 
|venewed. The power required for a lamp is 


The incandesent lights are lamps in which | 


| to a white heat and thus gives light. 
be sufficiently known that the electric current, 


It may | ¢ 


| warms this conductor. 
current goes’ from a large conductor to a/ ti 
| small one it becomes contracted or compressed 
and there arises a considerable friction with-| p 
in the conductor, and the warmth is increased |b 
to such a degree that the thin conductor) i 


quickly attains a temperature of 1,500, 1,800 | t 


|light (the incandescent light). This light is 
less dazzling than that produced between two | t 
carbon points. As the oxygen of the air 


ing wire of the carbon filament, it must be 
enclosed in air-tight evacuated globes, and 


| electric streum did not gradually dissolve in- 
finitely small particles of the carbon. This 
dissolution of the wire or carbon filament, | t 


substance ‘employed, and, therefore, this sub- | r 
horseshoe, or loop, etc., constitutes the main 
differences of the various electric lighting 


systems. ‘The incandescent light is nothing 


contemplated to utilise it for lighting, but it 
was held to be disadvantageous because the 


|in practice, however, it had been generally 
overlooked that it is more important to have 


addition of salt could remove. 


the door of roller mills. 
vestigate for myself, and did so with satisfac- 
tory results. 


stance, and the shape ofthe filament, whether | side the rollers were set to run faster. 
flour products thus obtained gave bread of 
equally good taste. The stoue could not grind 
cool enough, in spite of the exhauster, although 
!new, but it had, on the contrary, long been|it was run slowly, to avoid a fermentation 
arising in the flour, while the rollers, although | 
running swifter than before, produced just the 
electric are gives light at a smaller expense; | requisite temperature for this fermentation, 
and no more. 
which we were unable to learn under the sole 
the light distributed in different places, than) rule of the millstone—that absolutely coli 
to have an extraordinary mass developed in’ grinding is as injurious to the quality of four 
one point only, and as the former desideratum as hot grinding, the latter being impossible 


he great reputation, yielded a bread which 
yossessed a kind of tastelessness which no 
If he had such 
lour he added to the dough a small quantity 


of solution of sugar, which remedied this 
fault. He also advanced the opinion that it 


was caused by reduction on rolls. I had 
secasionally noticed the tasteless bread, but 
had attributed it to the baker and the faults 
n his process, but now the fault was laid at 
I determined to in- 


I allowed part of a lot of middlings to 


to be floured by a roller mill and part between 
stones, and set aside a sack of each for test. 
The baker was right; the roller flour gave the 
well-known tasteless bread, while that from 
| 0.75-h.p. indicated. the stones did not possess this bad quality, 


was confronted by a fact the explanation of 
Then I measured 
of exactly equal quantities of the flours. 


Weighing showed that from the stones was 
| when it goes through a metallic conductor, |heayier than the other, 


My conclusion was 


When the electric| then contirmed—a conclusion based upon 


his reasoning :— 

If the stone grinds hot it consumes a large 
part of the “fermentability” of the flour, 
resides the difficulty of bolting properly. If 
t only grinds warm, as opposed to cold, then 
here arises in the flour, under the action of 


j and 2,000 deg. C, and thus spreads a strong! the air, a kind of fermentation, or rather 
oxidation, and it must therefore be heavier 


han that which grinds absolutely cool. This 


same reason shows that the cause of the 
would very quickly consume the white glow- | tastelessness of the bread lay in the lack of 
fermentation of the flour. 


The baker had noticed this tastelessness 


{would require no renewal if the action of the | only occasionally, butin my mill the reduction 
had been carried on for several years by rolls. 
These, therefure, could not be the cause of 


he trouble. I rigged up an exhauster which 


occurs slower or quicker according to the|had long since been thrown aside and con- 


On the other 
The 


nected it with a run of buhrs, 


A lesson follows from this, 


| 
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on rolls, Accordingly in times of business 
depression, when work is not pressing, one 
should rather use fewer rolls, run rapidly, 


be found the best for most purposes, unless than all, runslowly. As regards the diflerence 
the divisibility of the electric current should | 
succeed much better than hitherto. With | 
regard to the spe 
excited much interest. Having been occupied | electric light, the incandescent light appears 


in specific gravity between fermented and 
unfermented flour, an exact investigation 
would be very interesting. ! cannot explain 
it, but I believe after the matter is agitated, 
it a solution will be found. 

Tf, now, complaints are ssude about the 
too warm grinding of roller mills and machines 
are sought which will grind cooler, this is 
simply an error. The roller mill cannot grind 
too warm, and the temperature which is ob- 
tained by rapid motion, is just that which is 
necessary to set up that sweet fermentation 
in the flour which gives bread its peculiar 
nutty flavour, and which is wanting in flour, 
that, owing to slow grinding, does not reach 
the necessary temperature for the transforma- 
tion of any of its elements into sugar. 

Another question touches the probable 
greater durability of the unfermented flour ; 
still, this is only of theoretic interest, as dry 
flour made upon stones has proved to be of 
excellent keeping qualities, and does not spoil 
easily. Finally « chemical examination of 
fermented and unfermented flour would be 
productive of interesting results. It seems 
unquestionable, that in the further processes 
of fermentation the dough must differ in the 
two cases, and produce a different result. 
To the superficial observer this difference 
would only become evident in the taste of the 
bread, but scientife investigation would cer- 
tainly disclose much that is new, and might 
give many valuable hints for the treatment 
of flour made on rollers. 


Duties of an Engineer. 


Above all other things the boiler should 
be kept clean; the manner of doing this will 
depend on the construction and kind of boiler 
used. Before blowing out the water to clean 
the boiler, see that there is not over ten 
pounds of steam, and that the fire has all 
died out in the furnace. After blowing out, 
let the boiler cool; then take out the hand 
hole and with a force pump and hose wash 
out all the loose mud. It may then be 
necessary to take the scaling tools and re- 
move all the scales that can be got at, It is 
a good idea to raise the sufety valve while 
filling the boiler, as it provides a way for the 
air to escape while the water is going in. 
Before firing up in the morning, or at any 
other time, see that there is plenty of water 
in the boiler: if it is low, fill up before placing. 
the fire in the furnace. To kindle your fire, 
put a thin layer of coal over the grates, then 
place the kindling and wood on this; after the 
fire has commenced to burn, put in another 
layer of coal, and you soon will have a bright 
fire. Do not fire up too fast when the boiler 
has stood a few days, as forced firing is 
injurious to both the boiler and masonry. 
Keeping the water at the proper height is of 
considerable importance to easy firing, The 
practice of turning on the water and letting it 
run up, and then shutting it off’ and allowing 
it to run down, is a poor one. Feed the 
water just fast enough to supply the demand. 
Oil the engine before starting it and keep the 
oil wiped off where it is not needed. Spend 
a few minutes every day in cleaning up the 
engine, removing all extra oil, wiping off the 
dust and dirt, and see that everything is in 
good working order. Always open the cyl- 
inder and drain cocks when you stop your 
engine, and close them after the engine has 
started. In oiling the cylinder do not admit 
the tallow till the engine is und: ry way and 
the cylinder drain cocks are closed. Do not 
start your engine too fast but let it come up 
to speed gradually. Be sure that you keep 
your eyes open and tend to your business.— 


Wood and Iron. ( Minneapolis.) 
eA 


A Sight Rarely Seen. 


Moorhead News, Dakota: Looking south from 
the windows of the Grand Pacific hotel nowa- 
days it is possible to see a sight that no part 
of the civilized world can equal. Stretching 
away into the horizon is a boundless field of 
grain, It extends fully thirty-five miles; it is 
mostly wheat and partly oats and barley. In 
all that distance which can easily be seen 
over the level prairie there is not a single rod 
of fence to obstruct the way, and a harvester 
might be started on the farm of the millionaire 
farmer, E. C. Sprague, and journey nearly 
two days without meeting such a thing as a 
fence. In all that extent of country, horses 
and cattle are picketed or watched by her- 
ders, and the farmer saves the incalculable 
cost of building fences. This is a grand country 
with its prodigal soil, but it is grander still in 
the intelligence and thrift of its level-headed 


settlers. 
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Increasing Demand for Machinery. 


The Machinist remarks that a few weeks 
ago the press of orders for machinery and 
tools was declining, and mony of the manu. 
facturers were apprehensive of actual dull- 
ness before the opening of fall trade in other 
branches of business. Those who had steadily 
been refusing orders were many of them will- 
ing to re-open correspondence with prospec- 
tive purchasers, and in some cases extreme 
prices were moderately shaded to secure a 
few desirable customers. The past three 
weeks have shown a decided change in the 
situation. Purchasers who were awaiting 
events are becoming anxious, and are hasten- 
ing to place their orders for fulfillment at the 
earliest practicable moment. Reports that 
reach us from different quarters, both East 
and West, as well as our own observations 
among the shops, agree that a renewed actiy- 
ity has sprung up this month, which was hard- 
ly to have been expected in midsummer. If 
we look for causes, we can, perhaps, discover 
nothing more potent in bringing about this 
accelerated movement than the prospect of 
bountiful crops, especially of breadstuffs, 
which ure likely to be in good demand abroad. 
The activity in railroad building and equip- 
ment will be greatly strengthened by the now 
almost certain prospect of good crops; and 
upon the railroad industry more than any 
other single business depends the demand for 
machinery and tools. No more rapid progress 
in railroad construction could be desired than 
already exists. All that is needed to sustain 
and push forward the work on so large a scale 
is a reasonable assurance that enough trans- 
portation business can be obtained to make 
both new and old lines pay expenses. Profits 
are usually left to the developments of the 
future. Several railroad enterprises are un- 
doubtedly in advance of public requirements, 
but the rapid growth of the country—more 
rapid than ever before—will in time-render 
the lines valuable that are now unnecessary. 
Locomotive building has not experienced any 
such check as was reported in daily papers a 
few weeks ago, and is not likely to be retarded 


for months come. 
———+ 


Overloading Safety Valves. 


The practice, which prevails extensively, 
of loading the safety valves of steam boilers 
beyond the proper limit, is a most dangerous 
one, and cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Cases are very frequent where, by this means, 
old boilers, worn and thinned by corrosion, 
are regularly worked at a much higher| 
pressure than they were originally intended 
for when new. There can be but one result 
of such a course, and that points unerringly 
toward disaster. The wear and tear of a 
boiler so overloaded and overworked is vast- 
ly increased, so that little if any economy 
results from the practice. It is true, that, in 
times of great business prosperity, when 
every department of a manufacturer’s estab- 
lishment is driven to its utmoss capacity, the 
temptation to overwork «steam boiler is very 
strong; still the practice is, under any circum- 
stances, wholly inexcusable. With most kinds 
of machinery, the only result of overwork is | 
simply the failure of the machinery and the 
consequent pecuniary loss; but with steam 
boilers the case is different. Here the damage, 
in case of accident, is not confined to the boiler 
itself, or even destruction of adjacent property, 
but human lives are almost invariably sacri- 
ficed. We think every one will agree with us 
when we say under no circumstances is 
the imperilment of people's lives justifiable. 
Everything should be done that human knowl- 
elge renders possible to make the use of 
steam perfectly safe. 

ee 


Dalrymple’s Great Farm. 


Bismarck Tribune, Dakota: Dalrymple, 
the great bonanza farmer, is cropping this 
year 57,000 acres of land, This vast tract is 
divided intu farms of 6,000 acres each. Over 
each of these is placed a superintendent. 
These farms are subdivided into the divisions 
of two thousand acres each, which are in the 
charge of a foreman. Each subdivision of 
two thousand acres has its set of buildings, 
comprising boarding houses, stables, granary, 


machinery hall and blacksmith shop, and are | 


connected with the superintendent’s head- 
quarters by telephone. 
its superintendent, bookkeeper storehouse 
for supplies, from which goods are taken on| 
requisition to the different divisions. Wages 
for the past year have been $20 a month until 
harvest and $2 a day through harvest and $30 
a month for fall plowing. The best hands 
get $20 and inferior ones $25 for fall work. 
The farmer has the choice of two outlets for 
marketing his grain: one the immense milling 


Each 5,000 acres has | 


demand of Minneapolis, the other, Buffalo and 
New York markets by way of Duluth. Wheat 
can be raised and delivered at the railroad in 
ordinary seasons for about 86 cents a busnel, 
and it costs from 25 to 27 cents a bushel 
to ship it to New York. The average yield is 
twenty bushels. 


een 


items of Interest. 


Yeast mixed with about one-eighth of pure 
glycerine will keep well for a long time if 
placed in a cool cellar or camber. 

Tue Supreme Court of Michigan, in a 
receht decision, held that damages for the 
non-performance of a contract to deliver mill 
machinery can not be measured by pro- 
spective profits, unless the same can be 
estimated with absolute certainty. 

Tue question of industrial teaching in the 
public schools is not yet a settled one, in spite 
of many loud proclamations. It may well 
be considered if it be worth while to add 
anything to the already crowded course of 
instruction. It is hardly wise to promote 
superficiality. Special technical schools, 


however, cannot be advocated to heartily.—| j, 


New York Tribune. * 


A Betatan engineer is said to have invented | | uh 


a process by which he can weld steel ata red 
neat. He keeps an essential portion of his 
method a secret. 
he carefully polishes the surfaces to be united, 
smears them over with some sort of liquid, 
raises the temperature of the metal to red- 
ness, and then joins the pieces. After se- 
vere tests, bars welded in this way were in 
no instance broken at the point of juncture. 

A Boar to be used for the purpose of a 
floating sawmill has been built on the river 
at Nashville, Tenn., for operation on the upper 
Cumberland. The design of its projectors is 
to buy pine, cedar and walnut timber on the 
banks of the river, and to convert it into lum. 
ber for market on the vessel, at the rate of 
several thousand feet per day. The vessel is 
a novel structure, 100 feet in length and 
twenty-two feet wide, and has a full sawmill 
equipment. 

Maorr Mritiers.—An instance, says an 
Auckland (New Zealand) correspondent, of 
the advancement of the native race at Raglan, 
is to be found in their enterprise in milling. 
A second flour mill is to be erected for Hone 
to One, at Pauwewe, Kawhia. It will be 
built by subscriptions raised among the Maoris 
living in Kaphia and Aotea, and a boat is 
also to be built for them to transport the flour 
to the various settlements on the shores of 
the harbor. 

Nats.—Many persons are puzzled to under- 
stand what the terms fourpenny, sixpenny, 
tenpenny, mean as applied to nails. Four- 
penny means four pounds to the thousand 
nails, sixpenny six pounds to the thousand 
nails, and so on. It is an old English term, 
meaning at first tenpound nails (the thousand 
being understood); but the old Englishman 
clipped it to tenpenny, and from that it de- 
generated until penny was substituted for 
pounds. So when you ask for fourpenny 
nowadays you want those which will weigh 
four pounds. When a thousand nails weigh 
less than a pound they are called tacks, ete., 
and are reckoned by ounces. 

THe great Gothard tunnel, which was 
opened on the Ist of January of the current 
year, is nine miles and 564 yards in length. 
In the construction of “this wonderful hole 
through the mountains,” an average of 2,347 
men was engaged per diem, and work was 
carried on day and night. During the entire 
period of the construction about’ 1,000 tons 
of dynamite were used for blasting, and 1,700 
tons of oil for illuminating purposes. The 
entire amount of rock removed in making 
the tunnel was about 1,200,000 cubic yards, 
and the lining of the inside, which has an 
area of 258,000 square yards, took up about 
220,000 cubic yards of masonry, The aver- 
age cost of building the tunnel per lineal 
foot was about $73.85, The time occupied at 
the work was exactly 3,330 days. 

Learneror is a new article which is being| 
made of paper. It consists of a number of 
thicknesses of cotton paper wound one upon) 
another over a cylinder. The remarkable 
qualities of strength and adhesion it possesses | 
are derived from a chemical bath, through 
which the paper is drawn on its way to the 
cylinder. The effect of the chemical bath 
on the paper is said to be wonderful. Leath- 
eorid, for the purposes it now serves, consists 
of about 20 thicknesses of paper; it is shaped 
upon or around molds, while wet, into the 
form it is to represent, and will hold that! 
form perpetually when dry. When dried, 


Tt seems, however, that| ! 


A company has been formed at Kennebunk, 
Me., for the manufacture of this article, and 
will at once build a large mill there for that 
purpose. This company is making, for intro- 
duction into the mills, roving cans, boxes, 
etc., to take the place of tin cans and wooden 
boxes. Cans made from this material are 
about one-fourth the weight of tin cans of 
equal size; while tin cans are liable to get 
bent, cans made from leatheroid are entirely 
free from this objection. They have the 
elasticity of thin steel, and no amount of 
kicking or hauling will break them. Orders 
have already been received from several large 
mills for their roving cans and boxes, which 
are made seamless. This substance is also 
used for covering pulleys to a large extent, 
making one of the smoothest and most last- 
ing coverings which can be obtained. 


WHEAT AND CORN STATEMENT FOR NINE 
yEARS.—S. W. Talmage, of Milwaukee, sends 
the following statement of the wheat and corn 
production in this country from 1872 to 1881 
inclusive, also the average annual production, 
and the estimated production for 1872: 

Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. 
997,100 1,092,719,600 
932,274 000 


eee production 
Wheat, bu 
Corn, bu 

Estimat 
Wheat 
Corn, bu. 

Two monrHs ago Mr. Keely, the inventor 
of the celebrated Keely motor, began, by 
order of court, to reveal to Mr. Boekel, the 
secret of his invention. After seven weeks 
constant revelation, Mr. Boekel declares that 
he does not yet understand it, and is inclined 
to think that “recognized mechanical sciences 
cannot reach the thing.” This must be very 
disappointing not only to the stockholders, 
but to Mr. Keely himself, who has announced 
his intention of taking outa patent. It would 
obviously be impossible to patent a process 
or invention which could not be explained or 
described, for the law requires description for 
the purpose of identification. Mr. Keely 
may raise the point that the constitution of 
Mr. Boekel’s mind makes successful revela- 
tion to him impossible, and might insist on 
the appointment of some new person as the 
depositary of the secret. But the probability 
is that the Keely secret will long remain one 
of the mysteries of science. 

Woopen Bouts in House Buripine.—The 
Exeter, England, Flying Post offers the follow- 
ing: “Why do you make so lavish a use of 
nails in the carpenter’s work of our houses, 
to the exclusion of the honest old oaken pin? 
Pull down any building, if it be merely a 
barn, of more than 200 years old, and you 
will not find a single nail in the original work; 
rafters and joists were all bolted together so 
stoutly as almost to defy the tools of the 
destroyer. Many an old manor barn, when 
pulled down of late years—as unfortunately 
only too many of them have been—has shown 
itself to have been better built than most 
palaces are now. There are arguments in 
the way of economy of time and so on in 
favor of the use of nails in house building, 
but they are as nothing compared with the 
solid advantages of using wooden bolts. The 
iron nail: in time canker and rot rafters and 
floors, but bolts hold them together ‘like grim 
death,’ and render a house practically inde- 
structible. 

Amos PerreruaL Morion.—A New York 
paper reports that there is on exhibition in a 
small apartment in Chambers street, what is 
claimed to be the nearest approach to a per- 
petual motion ever devised, The contriy- 
ance consists of two wheels, nearly concen- 
tric, which are rotated by means of nine four 
pound balls, which run in the grooved radie 
of the wheels. When the machine is at rest, 
four of the balls are placed in the grooves of 
each of the wheels, one to each of the 
four grooves, there being seven in all. To 
give motion to the machine a ninth 
ball is placed in a vacant groove. The 
equilibrium being disturbed, the first wheel 
begins to revolve, and the movement of its 
axis, which is cogged with the axis of the 
other, and sets that in motion. On reaching 
acertain point the odd ball instead of con- 
tinuing its motion from the center of the 
wheel to the circumference, rolls through an 
opening into a groove belonging to the com- 
panion wheel and imparts additional motion 
to that one, the loss of force in the first being 
soon made up by the return of the odd ball 
on reaching a given point on the other side. 

‘The machine does not generate much 


it is as difficult as rawhide to cut with a knife. 


power, but it certainly develops enough by 


simple gravitation to give motion to itself un- 
til the material of which it is made is worn 
out. It is the invention of Albert Pietrowski, 
a Polish engineer, who labored for more than 
eighteen years before he succeeded in per- 
fecting a model that would satisfactorily 
demonstrate the theory which had been the 
dream of his life. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE Great LaKes.—The 
following measurements of the great lakes 
have been taken by government surveyors: 
The grentest length of Lake Superior is 385 
miles; its greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean 
depth, 688 feet; elevation, 827 feet; area 
82,000 square miles. The greatest length of 
Lake Michigan is 800 miles; its gratest breadth, 
108 miles; mean depth, 690 feet; elevation, 
506 feet; area, 23,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of Lake Huron is 300 miles; 
its greatest breadth is 60 miles; mean depth, 
600 feet; elevation, 274 feet; area, 20,000 
square miles. The greatest length of Lake 
Erie is 250 miles; its greatest breadth is 80 
miles; its mean depth is 84 feet; elevation, 
261 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. ‘The 
greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 miles; 
its greatest breadth is 65 miles; its mean 
depth is 500 feet; elevation, 261 feet; area, 
6,000 square miles. The total of all five is, 
1,265 miles, covering an area of upward of 
135,000 square miles. 

“Coa By Wire.”—An article is going the 
rounds of the press with the very taking title 
of “Coal by Wire.” It is an outgrowth of 
speculation upon the possibilities of the 
dynamo of the future. The gist of the article 
is this: That, by utilizing the immense water 
vowers of various parts of the globe in driving 
dynamos, the power may be sent as electricity 
over comparatively small copper conductors 
to any point where it is desired to use it. This, 
of course, will do away with the necessity for 
the transportation of coal. It would also be 
possible to utilize the coal at the mines in 
driving engines, the profit, in that case, com- 
ing from cheap coal and the saving in its 
transportation. The possibilities of new com. 
binations which the dynamo presents are so 
great, and our knowledge of its limitations so 
comparatively small, that the imagination is 
prone to runriot, At present we must wait 
for improved forms of dynamos, for there is 
too great a percentage of loss to allow us to 
introduce them, into any and every situation 
where transmission of power may be desirable. 
—Iron Age. 

A Broken SHAFt.—There was a loud report 
at 11 A. M. on August 13, the top story of one 
of the New York Central railway grain eleva- 
tors at the foot of West sixty-fifth street, New 
York City. The building shook to its found- 
ations, and fire flew from the floors at the 
holes through which the big belt that runs 
the machinery passes. The elevator is the 
one known as A, It is 350 feet long and 145 
feet high. Two powerful engines in the base- 
ment turn a large driving wheel, over which 
passes a rubber belt that also passes around 
a shafting wheel in the top story nearly 150 
feet above. The belt is 350 feet long, and 
weighs three tons, ‘The shafting wheel which 
it turns weighs four tons, and connects with a 
horizontal shaft of cast steel, seven inches in 
diameter, that runs from one end of the big 
building to the other. It was the snapping of 
this shaft that caused the commotion of Tues- 
day. The shaft broke off at the hub of the 
shafting wheel, which was thrown off its 
center with a violence that made the building 
tremble. The shaft itself nearly all along its 
length was bent and twisted, Fortunately, 
the belt slipped from the displaced wheel, 
and further motion was stopped. Had the 
belt remained in place the wheel would haye 
been torn off, in which case it would have 
crushed through the floors to the basement. 
The great velocity with which the machinery 
wis moving is shown by the fact that when 
the snapping of the shaft caused the belt to 
touch the side of the opening in the several 
floors through which it passed, the friction 
produced flame, Had the heavy wheel fallen 
through the building, great loss of life would 
have resulted, in addition to the damage to 
property. As it was, it will require an ex~ 
pense of several thousands of dollars and a 
fortnight time, which means the loss of 
thousands more, to repair the shaft. 

Tux branch office of the Link Belt Machin- 
ery, Company have recently booked a $5,000 
order from the South St. Louis Elevator Com- 
pany; an $800 order from N. O, Nelson, city; 
a large crder from the Anchor Milling Com- 


pany, and one from the Osborne Machinery 
Company for 800,000 feet of belting. The Link 
Belt Machinery Company since the first intro- 
duction of their belting t the public, have 
sold, all told, between 28,00(),000 and 30,000,000 
feet of it, . 
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TATES MILLER. 7 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best materials and in best style of workmanship, 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch molded by our own SPECIAL 
MACHINERY, Shafting, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs. 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
4a Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions, 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills. 
(Mention this Paper when you write to us.) 


J ames Leffel’s Improved 


WATER WHEEL. 


NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1881, 
mallest Wheels, under both 


Sn 
Our new Pocket Wheel Book 
Address 


JAMES LEFFEL « Co., Springfleld, Ohio. 
and 100 Liberty Street N. W. City. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, makin, 
bine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the 
the Highest and Lowest Heads used in this country. 
fc 1882 sent free to those using water power. 


it the Most Perfect Tur- 


[Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Stout, Mills & Temple, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


American Turbine Water Wheel, 
Best Quality French BURR MILLSTONES, 
Sole Agents in Dayton for the sale of 
DU FOUR & CO'S CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTHS, 


our and Paper Mill Machinery, Best Chilled or Por- 
celain Rolls for Crushing Wheat 
and Middlings and 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHINGS. 


The American Torstne, as recently improved, is unequaled in the 
igeiles utilized from a given quantity of water, and is deci edly the Bxsr 
“parr gate” Water Wheel ever known. ‘It has also been otherwise greatly improved. 
se-Large Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free on Application.-@a 


[Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


’ MEDAL & PREMIUM AWARDED TO 


. W ~e 

Py SRBINGA IW WaTeR WHEELS IN USE. 

® Ff q = It has fight shutting and easily 
operated Gate; gives more powe: 

5 Most Perfect Turbine in Use. for the water used, and will last 


longer than any other Turbine 
Large shop with improved tools 
for making this wheel and ma- 
chinery. Illustrated Pamphlet 
and Catalogue with prices sent 
free by 

BURNHAM BROS. 


[Please mention this paper when 
PENH@ you write us.) 


Milling Made Profitable. 


We build mills on any system known, We guarantee a 
saving of 25 per cent. on the cost of construction and 
room occupied by 

BOLTING CHESTS. 
We handle 45 bushels per hour on one reel successfully. 
Cc. SLATER & CO., 
Blanchester, Ohio, 


«BS Javd,, JB 4JaM0g Us passedinsuy) 


EXISTENCE landl by it the most 
‘HAILOGTAAD AGNV ’TaVund ‘ONOALS 5! [99TM PULL 


Mounr HOLLY, Nod 


ili) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Saw Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers @ General Mill Machinery, 

Stating Particulars of Stream, &o. ( 


Address: T, C, ALCOTT & SON, 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


(Mention this paper when you write us.) 


The Perfect Feed Box. 


Direct Efficient!Applicationsiof Ithe!Water to the 


We have the BESTIGATE in 
“MOMDSIVBS [Ly PALS 07 PIUBIIBAL 


[Mention this paper when you write us. ] 


Foundrymen & Machinists, 
Established 1851. 
ManvyacTuns 


MILL STONES, 
Plouring Mill Contractors. 
Sond for Pamphlet. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
[(M ntion this paper when yon write us. 
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Ittinsures a perfectly even distribution of the middlings 
over the entire width of the cloth. Every miller will ap- 


prectate this, Fits all purifiers, Address, 
RIN 
CASE MANUFACTU G CO., MILL FURNISHING WORKS are ‘wholly removed to 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. Indianapolis, Ind., with a!l the former patterns, tools, and 
machinery, and those of the firm who formerly built up 
W. E, CATLIN & CO,, 68 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. And oxtablaned tie sepHAHON OF this ponse; therefore 
lo save delay or miscarriage, all letters intended 
AGENTS. concern should be addressed with care to o's OF this 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MILLERS 
The RICHMOND MILL WORKS, and RICHMOND 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) RDYKE & MARMON i 
pa iy : INDIANAPOLIS. IND, 
FACTORY, NEW HAVEN, OONN. NEW YORE OFFIOH, 17 MooRE st. 
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Circulars, Samples and all Info: mation Sogired wilt ba sent out from the New Yurk Office on 
JORN ROB, Gencral Manager, - - 17 Moore Strest, New York, N.Y. 
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‘ACTURING C0., 


RICHMOND MANT 


LOCKPORT, N. Y,, 


Manufacturers of 


RICHMOND’S CELEBRATED 


Smut Machines, 
Brush Machines, 
Grain Separators, 
and Bran Dusters. 


Nearly Two Hundred of these Machines are now in oper- 
ation in the city of Minneapolis, Minn,, alone, and more than 
sixty in the city of Milwaukee, Wis. They are also oxten- 
sively used in many other sections, both on Winter and Spring 
Wheat. 


Adjustable Brash $m1t Machine, 
43° SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, a 


[Mention this paper when you write.) 


CAWKER’S 
AMERICAN FLOUR MILL DIRECTORY 


FOR 1882: 
Is Now Ready for Delivery. 


| It has been compiled with the utmost care, and contains 22, 


844 Addresses 


Of Flour Mill Owners in the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


It gives the Capacity and Motive Power of Mills wherever obtained, 


MILL FUuRNISHERS, FLouR BROKERS, 


And Every one Desiring to Reach the Trade, 
WILL FIND THIS WORK SIMPLY INVALUABLE. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS PER COPY. 


| Address THE UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
fez Will be sent to any part of the world by Mail, POST-PAID, on Receipt of Price. 69 
oT eee EE 


JOHN C. HIGGINS, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


Mill Picks, 


| No. 169 W. Kinzie Street, 
ILLINOIS. 


ks will be sent on 30 or 60 
trial to any responsible miller 
in the United States or Canada, 
and if not superior i every re- 
spect to any other pick made in 
| = this or any other country, there 
om will be no charge, and I Will pay 
all express charges to and from 

Chicago. All m 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Northwestern Mill Bucket Manufactory 


810, 312, and 314 FLORIDA STREET, 


P 
day 


MILL BUCKET 


MILWAUKEE. 


Is furnishing Mills and Elevators 


for me at Shet 
field, England. My be assured of a 
good article, and share with me the profits of direct im- 
portation, ‘References furnished from every State and 
Nerritory in the United States and Canada, Send for Cir- 


cular and Price List. 
{Mention this paper when you write us. 


in all parts of the 
‘ountry with th superior BUCKETS, ‘s 
JHEAPNESS, 

Leather, Rubber, Canvas Belting and Bolts at lowest 
Buckets sent on application. Large orders will recel 
liberal discounts, nd for sample order, 

L. J. MUELLER, 197 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis,. 

[Mention this paper when you write us.] 


‘They are UNEQUALED for their SHAPE, STRENGTH and 
market rates. We have no traveling agents, Sample 
fre 

Address all ing s and orders to 
STEAM BOILER PUMPS 


HENRY HERZER, 


Manufacturer 


and 


Dresser 


—OF— 


MILL PICKS! 


NO. 456 ON THE CANAL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


0: —— 


| Ihave had twenty-two years experience in the manu- 
facture and dressing of Mill Picks, and can and do make | 
Mill Picks as can be made by anybody anywhere. | 
se only the best imported Steel for the purpose. | 
My work is known by millers throughout the country, 
and is pronounced to be first class by the very best | 
| judges. 
|? We have hundreds of the most grati(ying testitnonials 
| from nearly all the States. We solicit your orders and | 
guarantee satisfaction. Address as above. 
{Please mention this paper when you write. J 


We manufacture over forty different styles and sizes of 
Steam Boiler Feed Pumps, for hand and power, at prtces 
from $10 to $100, 


Catalogues furnished on application, 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade | 
Marks, Co} yrighta, etc., for the United States, Canada, | 
Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We have had 

| thirty-five years’ experience. | 

| Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scren- | 
TIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illustrated | 
weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows the Progress of Science, | fo 
is very interesting, and has an enormous circulation. Ad- | United States of America, For full purticulars address as 
dress MUNN & CO,, Patent Solicitors. Publishers of Sc: | above. 

TIFIC AMERIGAN, 87 Park Row, New York. Hand book | {Mention this paper when you write to us,) 


about Patents sent free, 


8@"Don't order your Cloth until you have 
conferred with us; it will pay you both in 
point of quality and price. Weare prepared 
with special facilities for this work. Write 
us before you order. Address, 


CASE MFG. CoO., 
Offic) # Factory; Columbus, Ohio 
Fifth St., North of Waughten. 


FOR SALE, 


A Four-run Mill at Troy, Doniphan Co,, Kansas, with 
Rolls and Purifier, plenty of steam power, and every- 
thing in good order for making first-class flour, For 
particulars address 

D. M, PARKER, Troy, Doniphan Co,, Kan, 


RUMSEY & CQO.,, Seneca Fats, N, Y 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Rollers 
x milling purposes, and hold Letters patent for the 


Situation Wanted. 


A practical Miller of large experience and acquainted 
with new process milling either roller or stones is desirous } 
of obtaining a situation. Parties desiring a miller either 
in the city or country will please address 


MILLER, No 368 First Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


C. F. MILLER, 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. 

Materials and Plans for Stone or Roller 
Mills, Roller Mills on the Stevens System a 
Specialty. The Cosgrove System just the 
thing for small mills, Plans and Specifica- 
tions furnished of any desired capacity, 
Genuine Zurich Silk Bolting Cloths di- 
rect from the Manufacturers. Warranted 
Best Quality, 

[ Mention U, 8. Miller when you write to us.} 
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MILLER. 


THE UNITED STATES 


4 = 


The Geo. T, Smith 


LOW IN PRICE, 


Quantity and Quality of Work Considered. 


Licensed Under all Patents 


Owned by the Consolidated Middlings 
Purifier Company. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


> 


For the more complete protection of our cus- 
tomers, and to put an end at once and forever 
to the demands for royalties by which they 
have recently been annoyed. we have pur- 
chased ALL PATENTS relating to Purifiers, 
lately owned by Huntley, Holcomb & Heine, 
including the well-known MIDDLETON 
PATENT and its several re-issues. 

Every purchaser or owner of a Geo. T. Smith 
Purifier, in the past or future, owns the right to 
use it unmolested and unchallenged, and in this 
right we have, can and shall protect them. 

Intending purchasers should give this notice 
attention, as it is of the utmost importance to 
them. 


Two Thousand SMITH PURIFIERS were Sold in 1881, 


THE SMITH PURIFIER is in Use in every Milling Country in the World, 
are now running in the United States, 


Adapted to all Systems 


Of Milling, and every Grade and Con- 
dition of Middlings. 


FOURTEEN SIZES 


Single, Double and Special Machines. 


Durable, Light Running. 


Simple, Easily Adjusted. 


More than Four Thousand 


The Smith Purifier has a Positive and Effective Means of Cleaning the Silk of the Sieve. The Smith Purifier has Graded, Controllable 
AirCurrents. It is Impossible to do Good and Economical Work without these Features. 


OUR CLOTH TIGHTENER | OUR AUTOMATIC FEED 
Makes it both convenientand easy to keep the Silk a!ways properly stretched.! IS POSITIVELY SELF-ADJUSTING AND RELIABLE, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR TO 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., Jackson, Michigan. 


[Please Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


REDFIELD'S COMBINED ELEVATOR AND PURIFIER ! 


Why these Purifiers are Such Favorites Wherever 


cae MILLSTONES, 


BOLTING CLOTHS, 
1, Itis because they do better work. 


2. Are more simple in construction, less subject to get out of order, and require less | Mill Irons, Belting, Mill Picks, Tron Proof Staffs, 
attention. Smut Machines, Elevator Oups, and 


3, Are more durable, as they have fewer journals and wearing Mi . . . 
ill Furnishings in General. 


4, Require less power. ? Be as 
5. Sieves do not choke up, as soft substances in middlings 
| , S@- Having been engaged in the manufacture of ESO- 
PUS MILLSTONES, CHASERS, &c., for the past 80 years, 


contact with the sieve. 
Tam prepared to fill all orders not only at the lowest 


6, Are more readily adjusted to different kinds of middlings, 
7. Are furnished for less money than others. Aue, & be Iiuies f 
8. Last, but not least, by any means, they elevate their own middlings any height and pe bus the Dest qualities Sor the purpose intended. 
distance necessary, thereby saving an expense, in setting up and starting, of from $50 to $150, | (Mention this paper when you write.) 


Right to use fully protected and guarantee given. | 
TRIUMPH POWER CORN SHELLER. 


v.37. BELL,, 
418. William St., New York, 


Manufacturer and Importer of 


parts. 


are not permitted to come in 


For circulars giving prices and full particulars, address 


J, H. REDFIELD, Salem, Ind. 


{Mention this paper when you write.] 
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at Refiners & Portable M 


BREWSTEL’S CELEGRATED 


Buckwheat Retiner 


Is the only Machine 
whereby the greatest 
fields o: 


PURE, WHITE, 
ISHARP FLOUR 


can be obtained, 
‘The only reliable, practi- 
cal and durable Machine BRELLOLE IAGO. 


~~ IN THE WORLD. Durability Combined. {Mention this paper when you write us. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on all our Goods. Send for descriptive Circular, giving Prices, peat Terms, ete. MARSHALL'S 
BREWSTER BROS. & CO. Unadilla, N.Y. | 
‘NEW GORN SHELLER. 


° 
The Positive Adjustment 
AND AUTOMATIC 
* * . 
Middlings Mill 
Is strictly Self Protecting, 
The BEST ADJUSTMENT 
IN THE WORLD, 
And the only 
PERFECT {GRANULATOR, 
GRINDS CooL, SELF UILING, 
GREAT SAVING OF PowER, 


in use, Send fox Circular and Price List. 
Manufacturets of Steam Engines, Mill Builders 
and Mill Furnishers, 
THE PAIGE MFG. CO., Painesyille, Ohio, 


The “Sst ty Ge and most Simple Power Corn Sheller 


{Mention this paper when you write.] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WOODBURY, BOOTH & PRYOR 


ROCHEISTER, N. WY., 


‘The only Self-Adjusting Sheller in use thas will 


SHELL MIXED CORN, 
| FAST AND WELL, 
| And that will clean it THOROUGHLY, 


| Easy of access to all parts liable to clog. Thorough! 
| made, Sold as cheap as the cheapest. ! ey 


Seud for circulars to 
G. MARSHALL & SON, 
Founders and Machinists and Manufacturers 
|of Marshall’s Rotary Force Pump, Improved 
| Jonval Turbine Water Wheel, etc. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. 
[Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Manufacturers or 


Automatic Cut-Off, Fixed Cut-Off. and Slide Valve 


Steam Engines, Tubular Boilers, 


CHOICE BEVELLED EDGE 


FLOUR BRANDS 


For two dollars and upwards, Also RUBBER STAMPS, 
BUKNING BRANDS, sEALS, STEEL NAME STAMPS, 


FE Yr rey. 


Middlings Purifier. 


yn ters: 


Chamberlain, Pole & Co., 


Brokers # Factors 


IN FLOUR, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


[Mention this paper when you write us.) 


BUDGETT, JAMES & BRANTH, 


Flour Merchants, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


{Mention this paper when you write us.) 


Orobio de Castro & Co., 


AMSTERDAM (Holland), Europe, 


Telegrams, 0ROBIO, Amsterdam, 
AGENTS FUR 


FLOUR and GRAIN. 


American Correspondence Solicited, 
Consignments Accepted. 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


WILLIAM BRYCE & CO., 


86 MARK LANE, 


LONDON (England.) 


40 Sr. ENocH Squarn, 
GLASGOW (Scotland.) 
TELEGRAMS: 


BRYCE, London or Glasgow. 


CONSIGNMENTS OF FLOUR SOLICITED, 


Made entirely of STEEL. 
ONE MAN with it can 
easily move a loaded car. 
‘Will not slip on ice or 
grease, 

E Manufactured 


Pp. DWIGHT, 


PUSHER Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


({Mentioa th is paper when you write us.) 


—— ee 
Jonn Fi. Miller, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MILLER’S COMPOSITION 


STEEL 


MILL BUHR RUBBER, 


SROTIONAL FURROW GAUGES AND STARE, 


PETERSBURGH, HUNTINGUON CO., PA, 


‘Lhe Best, ches pest, and Most Durable Rubber in the 
Market, USED DRY, Will outwear any Rubber made 
in the world, and retain its cutting qualities until entirely 
worn out, 

FACE RUBBER, 12x6xs. inches, weight 12 lbs ; price, 
$3,00. FURROW RUBBER, 12x6x114, 1%, 134 and 2'inches, 
as required, $2.50; or both for 95,00, by Express Furrow 
Gauges and Staff $1 25 per set, by mail Send for circulars, 
testimonials &¢, Address all orders as above, 

N. B,—This Rubber will not wear a pair of Buhra out of 
existence in 15 minutes, But if used in connection with the 
Pick and Red Staff wall leave the face and Furrows in the 
best possible condition for making good work. For 
cleansing the face of Glazing ithas no equal. Try it and 
be convinced, Money refunded if not satisfactory, 

4# Mention U 8, Miller when you write to me, 


Do You Want a Head Miller. 


I offer my services to any millowner 
desiring to employ a miller to take charge 
of a New Process Miru—Roller Mill pre- 
ferred. Can furnish the best of references 
from some of the best Mills in the coun- 
try, having occupied the position of Head 
Miller for twe.ve yeurs. 

Address for further correspondence: 


LETTERS AND FIGURES, Etc, Orders promptly atten- 
ded to CHAS. H. CL Rhee, 
Box 114 82 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee. 


[Mention this paper when you write.] 


XYZ. Care of Unrrep Staves Miner, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


E UNITED STATES MILLER. 
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(Continued from page 69.) ° 

method is to split the berry through the 
crease, which action therefore performs 
the double function of freeing the dust and 
loosening the germ. As we have shown, 
rolls cannot be made to break the wheat in 
this desirable manner, but that their action 
in the first reduction breaks it into pieces of 
irregular shape, thus permitting the germ to 
adhere to much of these groats or kernel 
pieces. The result is that the germ is liable, 
like the bran, to be partially comminuted, 
and to make its appearance among the midd- 
lings and break flour at every stage of the 
reduction instead of being removed at the 
start, as it should be. There is no better or 
safer principle to be followed in milling than 
that impurities should be removed as quickly 
as possible. The reason for such a principle 
is simple enough and need not be dwelt upon; 
and it is certain that this principle will ever 
be a guiding one to thoughtful millers until 
some better means than bolting cloth for 
separating impurities is discovered. So long 
as separations are made according to the size 
of particles, and no means exist of removing 
dust or impurities of the same size as the 
flour particles, just so long must the miller 
prevent, as far as possible, the reduction of 
impurities and their mingling with the flour. 
On this ground it is safe to reject rolls entirely 
for the reduction of the wheat. Their action 
interferes with principles in milling which 
are recognized as sound. It was not denied 
until recently but that rollers could not re- 
move the dust in the crease. One firm of 
roll-makers in America went so far as to 
deny that there was dirt in the crease at 
all. This denial, so utterly at variance with 
what every miller knew to be the case, met 
with such a reception that these same roll- 
makers soon after claimed that their rolls 
would take out the dirt whose existence they 
had firmly denied. 

The very nature of the roll’s action which 
renders it objectionable as a means of reduc- 
ing wheat to middlings, renders it invaluable 
for another purpose, The squeezing action 
of the smooth roll is the best means that has 
yet been discovered of flattening the germ in 
middlings. So, too, rolls may be appropria- 
tely used for breaking down coarse middlings, 
and for cleaning bran a finely corrugated roll 
is one of the best means yet devised. Nor 
are rolls of porcelain objectionable for grind- 
ing coarse of medium middlings, though the 
millstone, properly dressed and driven, is 
claimed by many to be better for this purpose 
than either porcelain or chilled iron rolls 
Still, it is not so great a mistake to use rolls 
for reducing middlings asit is to employ them 
for reducing wheat. Properly used, and 
applied with reference to its true capabilities, 
the roll is a valuable accession to the machi- 
nery of the modern mill; but a true percep- 
tion of its character as a machine would never 
apply corrugated rolls to the reduction of 
wheat. One of your most prominent and 
experienced milling engineers, and a strong 
advocate of roller mills for reducing wheat, 
stated publicly a few evenings since, that “the 
breaking of wheat by fluted rollers is not 
yet done perfectly.” And why, let me ask, 
after being in use for so many years, are they 
not made to do perfect work? Surely there 
can be but one answer, and that is that they 
are not adapted to such work. 

It has been repeatedly urged that a mill 
running on a complete roller system can 
never ‘‘finish up;” and it must be confessed 
that the objection is a valid and true one, 
There is always a residuum of material or 
tailings, ‘‘ueberschlag,” as the Germans call it, 
made by the corrugated rolls themselves, 
which the miller barely knows what to do 
with. The perplexity in which he finds him- 
self leads him, as a rule, to expand his ‘‘sy- 
stem,” adding more breaks and reductions, 
in the hope of finishing up better. In the 
end the miller generally resorts to some of 
his disused millstones for the finer stuff, and 
possibly wishes that there was some apparent 
finishing point in a system of reduction by 
rollers alone. 

And now, gentlemen, I will call your atten- 
tion specifically to 


THE JONATHAN Mitts Repuction System, 


which is pre-eminently an American inven- 
tion and founded on scientific principles, and 
simple and practical in all its details, The 
Degerminator and Reduction Machine, in- 
vented by Mr. Jonathan Mills, are of all 
gradual reduction appliances yet brought out, | 
the only machines which were designed for 
a single specific purpose. . 

While millstones and rolls have been 
4pplied promiscuously for every purpose in 
Gradual Reduction Milling, these machines 


Siu 


were designed specially to reduce wheat to 
middlings, with the further purpose of accom- 
plishing this without incorporating either seam 
impurities, germ or pulverised bran in the 
break or wheat flour made in the operation. 
I think it must be acknowledged that this is 
an ample amount of work for one class of 
machines to do. The inventor might, by cer- 
tain modifications, have adapted his ma- 
chines to flour and cleansing the bran; at 
least he might have employed them for 
further purposes with as much success and 
fitness as is found in cases where either rolls 
or millstones are used alone for these three 
widely different objects. But he did not 
make any such attempt, contenting himself 
with adapting his machines to the specific 
purpose of reducing wheat to middlings. 
This fact renders a judgment as to the merits 
of these machines a comparatively easy 
matter ; for we have only to judge of the 
adaptability of the means to one end, instead 
of half a dozen. 

We have already seen that the objects to 
be sought in reducing wheat to middlings are 
substantially: First. The largest possible 
production of middlings. 2nd. The removal 
of seam impurities and the germ at the 
earliest possible stage in the operation so 
that they will not discolor the break flour ; 
and, 8rd. The avoidance of pulverising the 
bran at each and every stage in the trans- 
forming of the wheat into middlings. . 

We have seen that if these conditions are 
complied with, the wheat flour must neces- 
sarily be of a high quality, and but little in- 
ferior to the “ patent.” A machine or system 
which can make a large percentage of midd- 
lings and at the same time keep all the 
crease-dust, germ and fine particles of bran 
out of the break or wheat flour, is exactly 
the machine or system which meets all the 
requirements of the case. It may be noted 
in this connection that a machine which will 
not grind up or comminute the bran and 
germ must, from the very nature of the 
case, other things being equal, make the 
largest percentage of middlings ; for the very 
qualities in the machine which wou!d reduce 
bran and germ would also reduce the interior 
prt of the wheat kernel to flour, 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
Prepared Foods. 

The following facts are taken from a recent 
number of Bradstreet’s Journal: The use of 
prepared foods has become universal. A half a 
century condensed foods may be broadly classi- 
fied thus: 1. Hermetically sealed, or canned 
foods. 2. Desicated and dried foods, 3. Steam- 
cooked condensed foods. 4. Extracts of beef, 
mutton, vegetables and fruits—or concentrated 
foods. This grouping also indicates the relative 
consumption, beginning with canned goods as 
the highest. Practically, all things edible in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms are now 
canned. Desicated and artificially-dried vege- 
tables and fruits are in great variety, and em- 
brace equally the products of temperate and 
torrid zones, Condensed foods cover the cereals 
fit for table use, and milk, eggs, coffee and 
chocolate. Extracts of beef and mutton, often- 
times in combination with fruits, are principally 
used in hospitals and by invalids, although a 
well-known extract of beef is largely used in 
hotels and restaurants for making choice soups. 
It will readily be seen that the commercia} 
value of the preparations contained in the four 
classes named is very great. 

The United States, with its vast productive- 
ness, is foremost as the world’s supplier of pre- 
pared foods, and goods of American origin may 
be found at the remotest points of the two 
hemispheres. In the Western States and on 
the Pacific coast the trade in canned goods is 
enormous. The bulk of the food supply of a 
prospector, a miner or a train comprises bacon, 
flour or canned goods, the latter usually ex- 
ceeding in value the two former. The trade in 
prepared foods with the Pacific coast is an ex- 
changeable one, there being several extensive 
canneries there, and great quantities of canned 
fruits and salmon are shipped from there, The 
home supply on the Pacific coast is lacking in 
oysters, fowls, condensed milk, pineapples, 
meats and: oups. Peaches, tomatoes and other 
lines fall short at times. 

Unfortunately no reliable statistics exist, nor 
can a just approximation be made of goods in 
the United Staates. Taking as examples four 
of the most notable products canned, and of 
which an approximately correct exhibit is 
attainable, an idea may be formed of the 
immensity of the trade. Over 8,500,000 bushels 
of oysters are annually canned, Of this, 5,000,000 
bushels are packed raw, and 3,500,000 bushels 
cooked and hermetically sealed. There are 
176 oysters in a bushel, and at the rate given 
there are canned each year 30 oysters for every 
inhabitant of the United States, This requires 
10,500 vessels and employs 50,000 persons, The 
Total amount of capital invested is $10,( 00,000, 


and the wages earned are $9,000,000 in round 
numbers. The pack of salmon on the Pacific 
coast for 1881 was 861,393 cases, or 43,00,000 
pounds, 

The annual pack of tomatoes is a large one 
reaching a total in the United States of 1,500,000 
cases, or 63,000,000 pounds, valued at $3,300,000. 
The table below gives the pack by States: 


Ohio...... 

California 
Connectieu 
Pennsylvania, 


Total... 

There is a large trade in corn, and the yearly 

pack quite curiously is estimated at the same 
figures as tomatoes, or 1,500,000 cases. 

The profit to the packer for putting up and 
marketing his goods is from three cents to five 
cents a can; the grocer has a fair margin of 
profit, yet the consumer can buy canned goods 
ready for the table as cheaply as he can buy 
raw and prepare them, Therefore it may be 
said that the industry is in only the first throes 
of its expansion. 

Steam-cooked condensed foods, products 
cooked by steam and by subjecting to great 
pressure, or by evaporating, feed from all traces 
of water, are yet in the era of development. 
Enthusiastic exploiters in this new field of 
industry state that in the near future all kinds 
of watery foods will be sold in a condensed 
form, and to a great extent supersede other 
preparations. Eggs and milk have already 
been successfully reduced to a powder, and the 
different cereals to a minimum bulk. By simply 
adding hot water to condensed foods, they are 
returned to a state approaching nature, and are 
ready for use in cooking or for the table. In 
the transportation and storage of these goods, 
the reduction in bulk caused by condensation 
is of great advantage and profit to the dealer. 
Their advantage to the housekeeper are ob- 
vious. That in time a family’s provisions for a 
week may be carried in a bandbox is not an 
extravagant prediction. 

The commercial yalue of concentrated foods 
largely depends upon their value to pharmaco- 
logy. Valentine’s meat juice and the various 
English meat juices are extracted by pressure, 
no chemi al manipulation being used. Their 
components are: Ninety parts water, seven 
parts albumen and compounds, three parts 
organic salts, soluble and insoluble. Borden’s 
beef preparation is extracted by super- 
heated steam and evaporated to dryness, 
It contains all the elements of beef tissue. 
It shows fifty-five parts water, thirty parts 
animal gelatine, ten parts albumen and its 
compounds, five parts organic salts, soluble and 
insoluble. 

The above extracts are classed as nutriments. 
Liebig’s extract of beef contains inosin, inosinie 
acid, musculin, osurazome and yarious organic 
salts, embracing common salt, a trace; potas- 
sium, a trace, left by using potash for macera- 
tion, and magnesia in combination with phos- 
phoric acid. Its components are sixty parts 
water, thirty-six parts organic and soluble mat- 
ter, and four parts insoluble matter. It is ex- 
tracted by chemical manipulation in vacuum, 
and is classed as a stimulant. 

From an economical view, the use of prepared 
foods is a saviug to the farmer, merchant and 
consumer. It enables the former to dispose of 
his entire crop at one deal and at a fair price, 
thus preventing the loss of produce and time 
which accrues when crops are handled and 
sold in small lots. The merchant saves store- 
room, freightage, packing and clerk hire. The 
consumer saves time, fuel and help. The re- 
fuse of meats, vegetables and fruits is all utilized 
at the canneries, even to the cherry-pits; 
whereas had the same food been prepared by 
families, the refuse would have been wasted in 
the ash-heaps. And this saving costs the mer- 
chant and consumer nothing, because the buy- 
ing of produce and the work of preparation can 
be done cheaper by well-ordered labor com- 
binations than by individuals. Old cans are 
even turned into use; the trunk manufactures 
pay a good price for them, and stamp them into 
ornaments for their wares. — Manufacturer's 
Gaztte. 
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The Horse Power of Turbines. 
The power of water is its weight multiplied 
by the velocity, and in order to illustrate we will 


suppose a turbine wheel, working under 15 feet 


head, will discharge 3,168 cubic feet of water 
per minute, and utilize 80 per cent, of the full 
power of the water. Multiply the cubic feet 
discharged per minute by 624, which is the 
number of pounds each cubic foot of water 
weighs at the average temperature, and this 


product by height of head under which the 


wheels are working, and that product diyided 
by 33,000 pounds, this number of pounds raised 


one foot high in one minute being one horse 
power, which will give the full horse power of 
8,168 cubic feet per minute, under 15 feet head; 
and as no wheel will produce 100 per cent., the 
percentage the wheel in question is known to 


produce or utilize, must be taken as the actual 


horse power, as in the example here given: 
3168 cubic feet per minute, 
6214 weight of 1 cubic foot. 


1056 
6336 


19008 
197172 full weight of water, 
15 feet head, 
57360 


9 
19 


72 


$8000)2062080( 89.76 full value of water 
26: 


1000 80 per cent, utilized. 
322080 71.8080 net horse power, 
297000 (or 80 per cent, 
plied of the full 
250800 Upower of water 
231000 

1980°0 

198004 


Tt will be seen that the effective horse power 
at 80 pr cent. of the full yalue of the water is 
71.80. We will now suppose the wheel had 
only utilized 60 per cent., then multiply the full 
value, 89.76, by 60, and the horse power would 
be 54.55. If the wheel would utilize 75 pr cent., 
the effective horse power would be 67.32, From 
the explanation and example given it can easily 
be ascertained what number of horse power 
any weeel will produce, with a given number 
of cubic feet of water per minute, on any head, 
provided the percentage the wheel in question 
will utilize is known, 

——S 
Late Items, 


Frank M, Luckhart, of Xenia, Ohio, is putting 
in a Victor Turbine. 

L. Meeker, Evansville, Minn., has ordered a 
25 inch Victor Turbine. 

Tue Mauline Paper Co., of Mauline, N. Y., 
are now using the Victor Turbine. 

Tue Andrew Coggin Pulp Co., of Portland, 
Maine, have ordered a 25 inch Victor Turbine, 

Tux Mt. Holly Paper Co., of Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., have just put in a Victor Turbine 

Tue 8, & B. Mfg.Co. are building two 44-inch 
Victor Turbines for Sidney Brown, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 

Ackley Stone & Parks have just ordered two 
large Victors to run their flouring mill at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 

A 10-inch Victor Turbine furnishes the entire 
power (over 100 horse-power) for the pulp mill 
at Naples, N. Y. 

W. H. & D. F. Peuse, Germantown, Ky., have 
ordered a 35 inch Victor Water Wheel of the 
8. & B. Mfg. Co. 

Tue S. & B. Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., are building 
a 25 inch Victor Turbine for C. E, Spencer & 
Co., Ashton, D. T. 

THE new water works at Appleton, Wis., will 
be furnished power by the Victor Turbine 25 
and 30 inches in diameter. 

Tue Victor Turbine and a full line of Odell 
Rolls are to be placed in the mill of Coombs & 
Greenwald, Coldwater, Mich. 

Tue 8, & B. Mfg. Co, have orders for 5 Victor 
Turbines to go into the new paper mills of the 
Patten Paper Co., at Neenah, Wis. 

W. H. Dorwin, Durand. Wis., has placed his 
order with the Stilwell & Bierce Mfg, Co. for a 
Victor Turbine and Odell Roller Mills. 

Tue Springdale Paper Co., Springfield, Mass., 
are putting in Victor Turbine 10 inches in dia- 
meter, which is to give 100 horse-power. 

Tue Ottawa File Works, at Ottawa, Tl, are 
so well pleased with the Victor Turbine they 
are now using, that they have just ordered 
another. 

Tue 8. & B. Mfg. Co., of Dayton, Ohio, are 
now building 3 of their largest sized Victor Tur- 
bines, to drive the pulp mill of A, W, Priest, 
Kaukauka, Wis, 

Tue 8, & B. Mfg. Co. have just shipped a 30 
inch Victor Turbine to John Russell, Valley 
City, Dakota. The mill of Hiram 0. Walker 
of the same place, is driven by the Victor. 

Tux Merreton Cotton Mill Co., of Merretton, 
Ont., desiring to get the best, have placed their 
order with the S, & B, Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., for 
3 large sized Victor Turbines for their new 
mill. 

Tne Sebago Wood Board Co., of Portland, 
Maine, have 5 Victor Turbines now in use, and 
are so highly pleased with them that they haye 


ordered 5 more of the builders, Stilwell & Bierce 


Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Tue Victor Turbine is in successfull operation 
in many foreign countries, and its fame is 


spreading. The makers, Stilwell & Bierce Mfg, 
Co,, Dayton, Ohio, have just shipped wheels to 


England, France, New Zealand and other 


countries, 


Aone the recent orders for the celebrated 


Turbine Water Wheels are the following, viz. 
The Wiley Construction Co., Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Chisholm Bros, & Gunn, Minneapolis, Min: 


Fred. Nell, London, England; Richmond City 


Mill Works, Richmond, Ind.; Alfred Dodge 


Dodgeville, N, Y.; Aron Mfg. Co., Lewiston, 
Maine; The. John T. Noye Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mt. Vernon 
Mills Co., New York City; Pelham Mills Co, 


Greenville, 8, C.; J. 8. Graham &Co., Rochester 


N. Y.; Hanover Mfg, Co., Hanover, Ill.; Har- 
desty Bros., Canal Doree, O., and many others. 
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Setting of Eternally Fired Cylinder 
Boilers, 

A very common and cheap mode of setting 
horizontal, externally fred cylinder boilers em- 
ploys straight walls only at the end, the back 
end haying a horizontal cast-iron plate or 
bracket riveted to it, by which it is upheld by 
the rear wall of the brick setting. The plate 
arrangement is better than arching over the 
rear ends, as in the case of tubular boilers the 
rear ends of the tubes are quickly and readily 
accessible and seen under good light for exami- 
nation of repairs. Still the arch offers the best 
passage for the gases of combustion. Bricks are 
better than stone for feundations. Brick walls 
are iriudli better holluw (that is, of two single 
thicknesses with an air space between them) 
than solid. The walls are carried up straight to 
the level of the top of the shell, and filled in 
with some good non-conducting material, either 
solid or filled with air spaces, the latter being 
far preferable. A mixture of sawdust, coal 
ashes (not wood) and plaster of Paris, makes a 
good insultator. It sh uld not touch the iron 
boiler shell, but be separated from it by a 
wooden lagging, made by kerfing out strips an 
inch thick, four inches wide, and Jong enough 
to reach over and around the upper semi-cir- 
cumference of the shell, and building up the 
arch (by narrow board strips) laid on these 
arches which latter are about three or four feet 
apart, and hold the boards off from the shell 
and leave an air space. It would, perhaps, be 
about as well to cut these longitudinal strips 
into lengths equal to the distance between 
centres of the arched bearers, so that sections 
of three or four feet in length of the board 
lagging may be remoyed at will. Every pre- 
caution which facilitates ready examination is 
valuable and desirable. To carry out this idea 
more completely, the writer has devised a mode 
of making the non-conducting covering or 
plaster, in readily removable secti ns. This ir 
to lay on top of the board lagging, before 
“grouting” with the plaster, some lengths of 
wire which hug the lagging closely, their ends 
coming up at the sides, so that when the plaster 
begins to set, these wires may be used to cut it 
into blocks, any one of which may be removed 
without disturbing the others, All the length- 
wise wire may be laid down first, and then all 
the cross wires; they being removed in the 
reverse order. Sand should never be used, 
either wholly or in part, for this filiing. It is 
best to cover the top of it with a stout canvas, 
which will preyent the percolation of water 
through the joints and consequent rusting of 
the outer surface of the plates. Where a brick 
arch is used, it should not be allowed to touch 
the boiler shell, especially if the joints be made 
with lime mortar, But the use of lime mortar 
in boiler setting cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. In the furnace proper, fire-clay should 
be used to make the joints of the first brick 
there necessary, Some shells are upheld by 
cast-iron lugs rivited to the shell at its medium 
line. They should correspond accurately to the 
curye of the shell, and be of suitable braced 
shape in order that they may not crack or give 
way. In a twelve-foot boiler four are necessary, 
two on each side, they should be placed three 
feet from each end. Sometimes, to allow for 
expansion and contraction in length, the rear 
end is left to be supported on rollers, instead of 
being hung by the lugs. ‘The same object 
would be attained by setting a plate in the 
brick work under each rear lug and putting 
a roller between it and the lug, The plate 
should extend a little further back than the 
lug, and there should be a brick abutment at 
each end to keep the roller in place. A crop 
end of one-half-inch shafting would make an 
excellent roller. It must be remembered that 
the expansion and contraction of a boiler, un- 
less allowed for (no earthly arrangement will 
prevent it), will surely break up and destroy 
any setting. When a muddrum is used (and it 
is generally desirable to have one, say one-third 
the diameter of the boiler shell, and fitted 
with a man-hole as well as with blow-offs), it 
may extend either across the under side of the 
boiler, forming a support for the rear end, or it 
may run lengthwise and its head project through 
the rear wall. The walls heretofore referred 
to are for supporting the shell. There are 
others built across to form furnace and ash pit. 
The first from the front end is the bridge wall, 
which is peculiarly subject to destruction by 
the fierce heat playing arouiid it. It should be 
of special thickness (preferably hollow), and 
faced with fire bricks, ‘he fire-briek furnace 
walls should be brought up to the water line. 
The grates have a rest of about an inch in the 
bridge wall plate, and on a bearing bar fastened 
in the fire brick. They are generally slightly 
the lowest at the rear end, to facilitate stoking. 
As regards distance from the under side of the 
boiler, it should be regulated strictly by the 
kind of fuel. Many a time a new lot of good 
coal has been unjustly condemned as poor for 
steaming purposes, when it was simply un- 
adapted for the grate, or the fire-box too high 
or too low—generally too high. For hard anthra- 
cite, eighteen inches is sufficient fire-box height, 
twenty-four inches for semi-bituminous, and 
thirty inches for bituminous coal proper. In a 
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twelve-foot boiler, forty-eight inches in diame- 

ter, good usage sanctions the following dinien- 
sious and distances ; y 

Inches, 

80 

‘aties 


Height of centre lire from ground 
Height of lower end of grate from 
Length of grate, net vo... a 
Distance from top of grate to bottom of boiler. 
‘Thickness of boiler wall and mud-drum wall(if solid) 
From (gains of bridge wall to centre of mud-drum 
wal 


Thickness of back cross wall 
Distauce of centre ar wal 


varies 


to 
bottom 
il from centre of back 


cross wall 29 
Thickness of r 18 
Height of rear cross wall 51 
Height of mud-drum wall, 


Depth foundation walls below ro 44 
Thickness of side wal’s, if soli 13 
Side walls, out to out .. 83 


Side walls, in to in, 


The boiler should be slightly inclined (say 
one inch in ten feet) toward the blow-off pipe 
at the back end, and this should be so placed 
as to drain the boiler dry if needed. Long 
boilers should not be hung from three points ; 
for, as they are heated more at the bottom than 
on the top, they will be expanded more on the 
bottom than on the top, and the ends will be 
thrown up, thus putting most of the weight 
upon the middle support.—iller, Millwright 


and Millfurnisher. 
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NEW. 


Tue mill at Iuka, Ill., owned by Collins Bros., 
is being remodeled. 

A 25,0(0 bushel elevator is being built at La- 
pelle, Ind, for J.T. Ford & Co. 

A new mill is being erected at Pike’s Peak, 
Ind., by Soffel & Bartholemew. 

A three-run water iill is being built at 
Athens, Ala., for James Owens. 

A flouring mill is being built on Kent Island, 
off the coast of Maryland, for John Phillips. 

Tue Minneapolis Board of Trade have selected 
asite and will erect at once a $150,000 building. 

S, A. Exuis, of Grafton, Neb., is commencing 
We cece of a 125-barrel gradual reduction 
mill, 

Messrs. E, P. Allis & Co. have the order for 
rolls from Messrs, Bierbauer & Co., Fillmore, 
Minn. 

Isaac Johnson, of Randolph, Iowa, is remodel- 
ing his mill so as to embace late improvements 
in milling. 

Messrs. Griggs, McCormick & Grosvenor have 
just completed their new roller mill at Grand 
Forks, Dak, 

Dr. Barrett, of Harrisonville, Mo., is alterin; 
his mill to the roller system. The capacity wi 
be 125 barrels. 

A new mill is being built at Old Town N.C., 
for L. J. Him, by Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

O, A. Hear, of Salem, N. ©., has ordered a 
two-run mill of Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Me srs. Plank Bros., Wooster, 0. have ordered 
adoub e roller mill with Gray’s Patent Frame 
of Edw. P. Allis & Co, 

©. A. Smith, Lebanon, Mo. has ordered a 
double Gray’s Patent Roller Mill of E, P. Allis 
& Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephen Appel, Theilmanton, Minn., is putting 
in a line of rolls and other machinery from E, 
P, Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Perry Hutchinson’s new mill at Marysville, 
Kas., has started up on the new crop. It is one 
of the best mills in Kansas, 

A 200-barrel mill intended for the manufacture 
of hominy, pearl grits and corn flour is being 
eiected at Henderson, Ky. 

Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co, have recently 
shipped one of Gray's double roller mills to D, 
B. Sears & Son, Rock Island, Ils, 

John Kull, of Stanton, Ill., is repairing his 
mill and has bought a Becker Wheat Brush of 
the Kureka Mfg. Co., of Rock Falls, Il. A 

Hanzel & Novak, of Schuyler, Neb,. are well 

leased with the Becker Brush bought of the 
Jureka Mfg. Co., of Rock Falls, Ill. 

E. F. Porter & Bro., of Table Groye, Ill., just 
sent in their order to the Eureka Mfg. Co., of 
Rock Falls, Lll., for a Becker Brush, 

D. 8. Lowe, of Sullivan, Ill, has ap placed 
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his orders for a Becker Wheat Brush made by 
the Eureka Mfg, Co,, of Rock Falls, Ill. 

Tux Yeager Mill Co., of Kane, Ill, are 
putting in a first and second reduction of the 
Case Little Giant Break Machines, 


Currie & Watson, Ada, Mich., have put in one 
of Gray’s Noiseless Belted Roller Mills, manufac- 
tured by E. P, Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Messrs, Lukens & North, Atchison, Kas,, are 
putting in a double porcelain roller mill fur- 
nished by E, P, Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

A. M. Rosrnsov, of Fillmore, Ind, is building 
a three-run mill, using machinery made by 
Nordyke & Mormon (o., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Valentine Miller, lowa City, Iowa, has recently 
added to his milling outfit one of Gray’s Patent 
Belted Noiseless Roller Mills with two pairs of 
Allis’ Rolls. 

_ Messrs. Chisholm Bros. & Gunn, Chicago, haye 
just ordered of Mess. Edw, P. Allis & Co., six- 
teen Pairs of Allis Rolls in Gray’s Noiseless 
Belted Frames, 


Messrs. Wilford & Northway, Minneapolis, 
have placed their orders with Messrs, E. P, Allis 
& Co, for 4 pairs of Allis Rolls in Gray’s Patent 
Belted Frames, 


‘THe Brass Foundry & Machine Works, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, are placing a large number of 
ait) Patent Belted Roller Mills, furnished by 
E, P, Allis & Co, 


Mrssrs, Stratton, Merrill & Co,, Concord, N. H., 
have ordered nine pairs of Porcelain Rolls in 
Gray’s Patent Noiseless Frames for their new 
mill at Fisherville, 


_ Lickine, Mo., will soon be furnished with a 
first-class new process flouring mill, Cravins & 
Campbell of that place, after visiting various 
establishments, haye contracted with Nordyke 
«& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., for ‘the 
necessary machinery, 


Tne Lenoir Manfg. Co., Lenoir, Tenn., have 
ordered a double porcelain roller mill with 
Gray's Patent Frames of Messrs. Edw. P. Allis 

0. 


Messrs. Smith, Stratton, Gifford & Co., Nash- 


6a | Ville, ‘Tenn , are putting in a full line of rolls in 


Gray's Patent*Frames of Messrs, kdw. P. Allis 
0. 
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Henry Darnell, of Masonville, N. J., wanted a 
Becker Brush so badly that he sends cash with 
the order, and says he wants a Becker Brush or 
none. 


May, Weber & Co., Watertown, Wis., have 
recently ordered another double roller mill in 
Gray’s Patent Belted Frame of Messrs. Edw. P. 
Allis & Co, 

A. G. Mownray, Supt. of the Union Mill Co., 
Winona, Minn., has ordered the second break 
machine of the Case Mfg, Co. for their new 
mill at Stockton, 

Tuomas Armour, of Emporia, Kansas, and 
Lukens, of North Atchison, Kansas, haye each 
ordered a break imachine, “Little Giants”, of 
the Case Mfg. Co. 

Tue Case Mfg. Co., of Columbus, O., have 
just shipped ©. I’, Hobart, Spearfish, Dakota, a 
tine of their goods consisting of break machines, 
rolls, purifier, reels, etc, 

Kaxanan & Hupaers will built a two-run mill 
at Whitesboro, Tex. in which they will use 
machinery manufactured by Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Messrs. J vhn Stolz & Co., Pekin, Ills., will re- 
model tbeir mill to the roller system an| have 

laced their order for rolls, ete., with Messrs. 1, 

. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Messrs. B, P. Allis & Co. haye the order for all 
the special machinery including rolls, bolting 
chests. etc., for remodeling the mill of Messrs. 
Coons & Co., at Winchester, Ills, 

Scott & Haskell, of Jacksonville, Ll., want to 
make as white flour as:they can, and ordered a 
Becker Brush from the Eureka Mfg. Co., of 
Rock Falls, Ill,, and it suits them, 


Mr. A. Syme, the well known miller of Me- 
nasha, Wis., has ordered two pairs of porcelain 
and two pairs of iron rolls in Gray's Patent 
Be ted Frames from E, P. Allis & Co, 


M. W. Jarboe, of Carrolton, Mo,, is putting up 
a first-class mill, and has just placed his order 
for an additional Becker Brush bought of the 
Eureka Mfg, Co , of Rock Falls, Ill. 

Pyrerr & Evans are erecting a mill at Tahle- 
quah, Ind., containing four-run of buhrs. ‘The 
contract for machinery has been awarded Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thurston & Sons will erect a new flouring mill 
containing the new improvements at Milo, Ia., 
in which machinery made by Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., will be used. 

B. Savaae & Son, of Forreston, Ill., have 
ordered a full line of reduction machines of the 
Case Mfg. Co., of Columbus, 0., to be put in 
their new milk they are building in Nebraska. 

Noeu Mill & Elevator Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
send draft for Becker Brush made by the Eureka 
Mfy. Co., of Rock Falls, Ill., and say well pleased, 
“it works beautifully nothing could do better.” 

Joun Marsuaun & Co, are commencing the 
erection of a three-run merchant iill at Sand 
Lake, Mich., in which machisery manufactured 
by Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind,, will be used. 

M. & J. Pollock, of Wheeling, W. Va., are 
overhauling their mill, and eve added a 
Becker Brush to their ceeuns 
made by the Eureka Mfg. Co., 0! 
Illinois. 

Kentucky miilers hear how the Becker Brush 
improves the color of their flour, and G, B, 
Louis, of Elkton, Ky., and many others have 
sent in their orders to the Eureka Mfg. Co., of 
Rock Falls, Ill., for nachihes, 


Lorea & Wepsr, of La Porte, Ind,, are putting 
in two pairs of double rolls, made by the Case 
Mfg, Co., of Columbus, O., PECPAREHOR for follow- 
ing uji with the rest of the Case Gradual Re- 
duction System being made. 

Messrs. Hoover & Weimer, West Milton, O., 
seeing the excellent work done by the Case 
Breaks and Rolls in the mill of Jos, Gebhard 
& Son, Dayton, have ordered a set for their mil), 
and the machines are now being put in. 


New flouring mills are being built in West 
Virginia at the folie ae places: Philippi, 
Weston, Flamington and Hampton. The ma- 
chinery for all these mills is being furnished by 
"Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


In 1emodelling their mill, the Independence, 
Towa, Mill Company will use ten pairs of Allis’ 
Rolls includin, louble porcelain roller mill, 
allin Gray’s Patent Noiseless Belted Frames. 
E, P, Allis & Co, are furnishing this machinery. 

Messrs, E. P. Allis & Co. have the contract for 
remodelling the mill of Messrs. Hinman & Ward, 
Battle Creek, Mich,, making it a complete roller 
mill, Messrs. E. P. Allis & Co. furnish a full line 
of iron and pore lain rolls, purifiers, bolt chests, 
etc. 


machinery, 
Rock Falls, 


E, P. Avuis & Co, are rebuilding’ Stratton, 
Merrill & Co.’s mill at Fisherville, N. H., near 


Concord. The mill, when completed, will be of 
260 barrels Sty Cad and will use twenty- 
four pairs of Allis’ Rolls in Gray’s Patent Noise- 
less Frames. 

E. E, Wisner, of Lowell, Mich,, who is puttin, 
in a full line of the Case Mfg Co,’s Breaks an 
Rolls, will have his mill running in about ten 
days more. ‘This is very rapid work. The 
machinery was furnished. romptly, and the 
change made in an unusually wae space of 
time. 


Messrs. Huntington & Koch, of Barton, Wis., 
have introduced the Case Break Roller System 
into their mills and are highly pleased with the 
results obtained, They think that the Case 
System cannot be beaten by any other. The 
local paper in speaking of the innovation, is very 
enthusiastic and claims as great a yield with as 
good a quality, as is oltained in the best Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis mills. 

Mr 8. Tigh ieee, of Hazel Green, Wis., who 
has been milling in Wisconsin for nearly forty 

ears, visited Milwaukee one day recently and 
eft his order with Edw. P.. Allis & Co, for “a full 
line of the Gray’s Combined Roller and separat- 
ing machines and Gray’s Belted Roller Mills, 
He is about to remodel his mill to the complete 
roller system, and wisely placed his order with 


the firm which has had by far, the most exten- 
sive experience in building roller mills, 


Tue following well known millers East and 
West, after hearing of the merits of the Galt 
Combined Brush and mutter, made by the 
Sureka Mfg, Co., of Rock Falls, Ill., have sent 
in their orders for machines to be shipped at 
once: David. Russel, Sweedsboro, N..J.; Webster 
Bros., Freeport, Ill.; J. O. Allen & Co,, Fayette, 
Ohio; Wm. ate Turner, Neb.; G. W, 
Staley, Centreville, Il.; F. H, Gilliam & Co., 
Gilliam, Mo.; Wm. Crouch, ‘St. Edward, Neb.; 
B. B, Boardman, Clifton Springs, N_ Y.; Abram 
Bristline, Andersonburg, Pa,; J. B. Kuykendall, 
Vienna, t.; A. F. Straw, Straw’s Mills, Texas; 
C. T. Dodge. Lapeer, Mich. 


W. M. SHOOK, 
Millwright and Contractor 


Dealer in all kinds of Mill Furnishings. 
PRACTICAL ROLLER MILL BUILDER, 
Office and Shops 172 and 174 South Market Street, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


WALKER BROS. & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN - 


Commission Merchants 
TRINITY SQUARE, 
London, E. C., 


England, 
WILLIAM MITCHELL, 
Flour and Grain Merchant, 


Londonderry, Ireland, 


heas-Consignments and offers solicited. 


CHAS. B SLATER & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SLATER REEL, 


Mill Builders and Furnishers, 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO 


A Question for Experts ! 


We have in our shop a chest with one 
reel 32 inch diameter and without any 
pitch, as level: as it can be made; we 
have a head on each end of this reel; we 
put an equal quantity of material, either 
flour or chop, into each end. The cloth 
is uniform from end to end, there is 
not a seam in it except where it is 
joined to the ticking. In running this 
veel we find that one-half of it bolts 
sixty pounds while the other half’ bolts 
only forty-six and fourteen oz., making 
a difference of 28 per cent. in capacity. 
Now if anybody can suggest any meth- 
od by which a fairer test can be made, 
we will follow their suggestion and 
publish the result for the benefit of the 
trade at large. 

Very Respectfully, 


C. B. SLATER & CO. 


A. PLOUVIER, 
Agent for Flour, 


ANTWERP, (Belgium. ) 


n@ Advances on Consignmente, 


IBIRGE & SMITH, 
PRACTICAL 


MULLAVAUG HT, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES 
MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


MILLWORK, MACHINERY, ETC. 
Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Ma- 
chinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 
Corner of East Water and Knapp Sts , 
MILWAUKEE, - - ~- WISCONSIN. 


Mention this paper when you write to us } 


GLAD TIDINGS 


1 GREAT JOY! 


TO OWNERS WITH DUSTY MILLS AND CLOUDY BROWS. 


AN 


IMPORTANT PROBLEM SOLVED AT LAST! 


Taking care of the dust laden air trom Middlings Purifiers and other machines, using air to carry off the dust, has been 
thoroughly met and conquered jin the highest degree by the 


PRINZ DUST 


After years of study and experiment 
success has crowned the labor of F. Prinz. 
He produced a machine, that will give 
satisfaction in such a manner that no 
niller would ask tor anything better. 

Simplicity is a Leading Feature in this 
Machine. 


No Dead Air Chamber.—The dead air 
chamber, which has been a source of 
much trouble in other machines by wear- 
ing out and allowing the air to get in, 
thereby injuring the power of the clean- 
ing mechanism on the cloth, which re- 
sults in the cloth filling up, is entirely 
overcome in this machine, as it has NO 
DEAD AIR CHAMBERS, 

‘ 


Less Power is used with this machine 
than any other as there ix no back press: 


WHAT THE SEORETARY OF THE MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SAYS: 
Milwaukee, July 24th, 1882. 
MILWAUKEE DUST COLLECTOR MFG. co: 


Dear Sirs:—In reply to your inquiry with regard to the working of the Prinz Dust Col- 
lector,”’ put into our mill, would say: We have had it in operation about three weeks, taking 
the suction from all our millstones and break rolls, During this time it worked to our entire 
satisfaction without being aided or interfered with in any manner, in short, the machine was 
not opened until it had been in operation three weeks, When we found that it was entirely 
free from any accumulation of flour or dust, and apparently as clean as when it made the 
first revolution, You have evidently struck the correct Priore le, We have waited long fora 
successful machine of this kind, and shall want more of them as fast as we can place them 
in our mill, Yours truly, 

8S. H, SEAMANS & Co, 


[Please mention the United States Miller when you write to us.] 


COLLECTOR. 


ure on the fan; the motion of the fan has 
to be reduced whenever this machine 
is applied. 


It does away with the cumbersome 
dusty, dirty old-fashioned dust room, en- 
tirel), and the numerous spouts leading 
to them, which fill up the Mill, leaving 
no room to get around, 


It Retains the Dust in the Mill, thus al- 
lowing no waste of stock by being blown 
outinto the air as is the case with the 
old-fashioned dust room. 


It does away with the liability of dust 
explosions, as the air coming from the 
machine is entirely free from dust, which 
is not the case with the air coming from 
any other Dust Collector offered to the 
milling public heretotore. 


We the uvdersigned manufacturers GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION in the use of this machine. 


Onr machine does not infringe on any patent, which we fully guarantee; on the other hand we caution parties in purchasing infringing 


LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 


— x — 
TESTIMONIALS. 


machines, 


Milwaukee, June 18th, 1882, 
MILWAUKEE DUST COLLECTOR MEG. CO. 
Gentlemen:—The Dust Collector you have put in on trial in our Mill is giving the same 
satisfaction as when first started, over two months ago. We have therefore concluded to 
adopt your machine for all our Purifiers, Koller Exhausts and Cleaning Machinery. You will 
please make #8 many Machines for us as are necessary. 
Yours truly, 
NEW ERA MILLING ©O. 


More testimontals ave given in our circular, for which please address 


Milwaukee Dust Collector Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


_ THE CASE MIDDLINGS PURIFIER, 


A—The Fan peur, is reversible and 
can be made to blow toward 
either end of Purifier, 


‘The Fan can be placed on top or 
end of Purifier—when on end 
it increases the length 39 inches, 
and diminishes the height 22 
inches, 


B—Air-valve upper Riddle, 


C—Cut-off for upper Riddle, sliding 
one-half the length of Riddle. 


D—Air-valve, lower Riddle. 
E—Upper Riddle tails off here, 
F—Lower Riddle tails off here, 


G—Cut-off for lower Riddle, slid- 
ing one-half the length of 
Riddle, 


=I 
ms: 


STANDS TO-DAY WITHOUT A RIVAL, doing: More and Better Work than any other: 


G i 
ena a 


! is — 
ANNONA 


The Purifier is driven from this end 


of Fan Shaft, unless otherwise or- 
dered. 


H—Feed Box for upper Riddle, 
I—Dolting Cloth for upper Riddle. 


K—Purified Middlings from upper 
Riddle, 


L—Cut-off from upper Riddle. 
M—Feed Box for lower Riddle. 
N—Bolting Cloth for lower Riddle, 


O—Purified Middlings from lower 
Riddle. 


P—Cut-off from lower Riddle. 


The upper and lower halves are each 
a complete machine, and can be run 
together, or separately, as desired, 


giving double 


Capacity; costing less and runs without jar or noise. Our No. 3 Machine has 90 square feet of Bolting 


CASE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Surface. Address 


OFFICE AND FAUTORY : 6:h Street, North of Naughter, 


(Please mention the United States Miller when you write to us.) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


BOnnR EEE? EE & re. 


VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., 


SOLE BOTTLERS OF 
JOSEPH SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY'S 


CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, 


Cor, Second and Galena Streets, 
MILWAUKEE, - - - WISCONSIN, 
BOTTLERS' SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Parth # vorresponding will please state where they saw this advertisement.) 


FROM 1-4 to 10,000 LBS. WHIGH'T, ( 

‘True to pattern, sound and solid, of unequaled strength, toughness and 
durability. 

An tnypluable Substitute for forgings or cast iron requiring threefold | 

strength. | 


th. 
Gearing ofall kinds, Shoes, Dies, Hammer-Heads, Cross-Heads, for Loco- | 


motives, eto, | 
15,000 Crank Shafts and 10,000 Gear Wheels of this steel now running 
rove its superiority over all other steel castings, 
ORANK SHAFTS, CROSS: HEADS and GEARING, specialties, 
Circulars and price list free, Address, 


Wee carter PL. CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS co., 
{Mention this paper when you write us, | 407 LIBERTY S1., PHILADELPHIA, U. 8, A. 


1 
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“The Little Giant Break Machines. 


The rapid increase of our orders and wide 
inquiry for our Machines prove that the Case 


favorite system of Milling. 
It is not an experiment, 


* AsHLEy, Onto, Juty 247n, 1882. 

THE CASE MANUFACTURING CO., Cotumnus, Onto: 

| Grnts:—We have been running your full system of Gradual Reduction for 90 days, and the result 

= = has beena fine one. It has been the cause of raising our flour $1.00 per bbl., and increased our trade 

— = to such an extent-that we are now way behind our orders. The Little Giant runs with little attention 
oe and a better break can’t be made from wheat, No fluff and but little break flour and a very even 

Single Break Machine, capacity 5 to quality of middlings. We have made three tests on three different kinds of wheat. On Lancaster 


heat we made a barrel of flour out of 4 20-60; on Fultz and White wheat we used 4 30-60. Were we =. zai 
60 bushels per hour. ee fit up another mill we would certainly buy the Little Giant. 
Respectfully yours, J.B. MILLER & CO, PUN ane 180) haahale 
CASE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 5th Street, North of Naughten. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


[Please mention the United States Miller, when you write to us.] 
ai et 


ATTENTION MILLERS! [BOLTING CLOTH 


THE BEST OFFER EVER MADE. sone 


———<>_ «@= 


Let it not be forgotten that 
we keep a very large stock of 
the genuine Dufour Bolting 
Cloth always on hand, and 
those who order that brand 
from us will always be sure 


Office of the UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis 


Gentlemen :—The United States Miller is now in its seventeenth year 
and is recognized by the trade everywhere as a valuable authority on mill- 
ing subjects. Some of the ablest writers on milling and mechanical sub- 
jects in general, residing in Europe as well as America, contribute to its 
columns. You will find it of value to you to take the paper regularly and 
to read it carefully. We want you to subscribe now, and we hereby make 
you the following offer, which we believe you will find it to your Sony 
to accept by return mail. For One Dollar we will send you the UNIT! 


STATES MILLER for one year and to get the genuine article In 


TEN VALUABLE BOOKS. addition to this we keep con- 


The books have just been printed in Pamphlet Shape, from clear type stantly on hand a larg é stock of D utch Anchor 
and on good paper. The following is a list of the ten books: Cloth, which we émport direct from the manu- 

1. The Lady of the Lake, a romance in verse, by Sir Walter Scott; es ° ° A 

2, Grimm’s Fairy Tales for the Young. the best collection of fairy factuwr ers, mn Switzerland, and is not sold by 


stories ever published. 


8. David Bt, aus, i ‘ae ans ee ge rah tk any other dealers m Bolting Cloths im this 
4. Reapi the rlwind, a novel, by ry Cecil Hay. a; . , 

5. Dudley Carleon, a navel by Mise ME. Bidar mF count) y- Th is we warrant to be equal to, and 
6. Essica, or tHe Mysrery or tHe Heapranps, a novel, by Etta W. Pierce.) EVEN SUpereor, to any other brand in the mar- 
7. A Golden Dawn, a novel, by the author of “Dora Thorne.” ket nea D 

8. Valerie’s Fate, a are De ric a et, except ufour, We know what we say 
9. Sister Rose, el, ilkie Collins. ° a 

10. Kane. a orale Mees! Mecay, Wood. in this regard. Cloths made up ready for the 


Remember, we will send all the above books by mail, post paid, and reel im the b Mm , y 
the UNITED STATES MILLER, yegularly for one year, upon receipt of est anner possible, by the use of 
One Dollar, in cash. This will furnish you information of the highest 


character to your trade, and entertaining and instructive miscellaneous our Patent Attachments, Using the best of 


: ; RN Sg ay ° ° ° 
reading for yourself and family for a whole year. Ticking and Silk Twist. Please write Us for 
UNITED STATES MILLER, prices, discounts, and samples of cloth and 
B. HARRISON CAWEER, Nos. 116 and 118 Grand Avenue, making, bef ore purchasing elsewhere. 
Publisher, =<" MILWAUKEE, WIS. Address, 
nie RU ee ee HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, 
re SSy STONE WANTED” advertisements fifty cents each insertion) (pease mention the United States Miller, when you write to us.] Silver Creek, NY. 
i A NEW DEPARTURE 
pig 
————— 


Sumsst 


We are the Sole and Exclusive Licensees for this Country under the 


MORRITZ MARTIN PATENTS 


lS) Ne 


VTRIPUGAL PLOUR DRESSING REEL 


And we are now prepared to fill orders for machines with latest improvements, which include 
OUR NEW DOUBLE CONVEYORS, 
NEW CLOTH FIXING AND STRETCHING DEVICE, 
NEW AND SIMPLIFIED MANNER OF DRIVING. 


THE CENTRIFUGAL has more than FOUR TIMES the capacity of the ordinary reel, and will make clear flour and @ 
clean finish on stock that cannot be treated in the common reel without loss, no matter how much silk it is passed over, 

IT ISSPECIALLY ADAPTED to handling soft, reground material, Yaga) of light impurities, whether from rolis or stone. 

IT 1S INDISPENSABLE to a CLOSE FINISH in any system of gradual reduction milling, and will improve the qual- 
tiy oF, ne low grade flour at the same time it makes the offal cleaner. 


MAKES AULEAN SEPARATION on caked and flaky meal from smooth rolls, which no other style of reel can do 
IT IS VASTLY SUPERIOR to_ the common reel for dusting middlings. 


THEY CAN BE USED TO ADVANTAGE as a complete system of bolting, to the exclusion of the ordinary reel. 


Over one Hundred soldin six weeks. 
REFERENCE TO LEADING MILLERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Write for descriptive circular and price list to 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., - Jackson, Michigan. 


(Please mention the Mnited States Miller when you write to us.) 
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EDW. P. ALLIS & CQ. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


| MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS, 


Te RECS i] 


AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAYS PATENT NOISELESS 


5 = CORRUGATED AND SMOOTH CHILLED IRON ROLLS, 


WEGMANN'S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER. 


o— 


We shall be Pleased to hear from Millers contemplating an improvement in their Mills, or Building new ones, and can furnish 
Estimates and Plans of our system of GRADUAL REDUCTION ROLLER MILLING. We have built and Changed over hundreds 
of Mills, in all parts of the Country, and using all classes of wheat, BOTH HARD AND SOFT, and can furnish References on appli- 
cation. The Largest and Best Mills of this Country are using our System and Roller Machines. Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co., of 
Minneapolis, have over 400 PAIRS OF OUR ROLLS AND HAVE RECENTLY PLACED AN ORDER WITH US FOR ABOUT ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MORE, We have had a longer and larger experience in Roller Mill Building than any other manu- 
facturers of this country. There isno EXPERIMENT ABOUT OUR SYSTEM and rolls, so expensive to millers, and when the mills 
that we build or change over are ready to start, THEY DO SO AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS, and there is no further changing, 
additions, stopping or expense. We manufactured and sold during the year 1881 over TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED pairs 
of rolls. 


We can send competent men to consult with any millers who contemplate au improvement, and whom they can depend upon 
as being RELIABLE AND THOROUGHLY COMPETENT to advise them as to the number and kind ot machines required, best 
method of placing them and the change required, if any, in the bolting and purifying system. WE DO NOTURGE A GENERA L 
CLEANING OUT OF ALL OLD MACHINERY unless we clearly see such would be the ONLY COURSE TO PURSUE to make a 
SATISFACTORY AND RELIABLE MILL. In nearly all instances we can use all the Old Machinery, leaving it in its original 
position, or with as slight a change as possible. We aim to make the Improvement so that it will be a Profitable one to the Miller, 
and at the least expense possible. 

Our System is THOROUGH and RELIABLE, and our Roller Machine Perfected by Long Experience, and the Miller Takes no 
chances in using them, as HE DOES with the New Fangled Notions of Drive and Adjustment on many other machines now TRY- 
ING TO FOLLOW OUR IMPROVEMENTS and still avoid our Patents, in BOTH of which THEY FAIL. We were the first to 
advocate the Entire Belt Drive, and were opposed by every other maker, who claimed it was not positive, etc., etc., and now that 
our Belt Drive isan ACKNOWLEDGED SUCCESS, and will SUPERSEDE EVERY OTHER STYLE, these advocates of Gear 
Drive have suddenly learned that Belts are the Thing. The same may be said of our Spreading Device, Feed Gates, and Adjust- 
able Swing Boxes. Other Makers are now copying these. ALL these Features, including BELT DRIVE with ADJUSTABLE 
COUNTERSHAFT and TIGHTENER, the SPREADING DEVICE, FEED GATES, Adjustable Swing Boxes and Leveling Devices, 
Self-Oiling Boxes, etc., are secured tous by several Strong Patents, and we CAUTION MILLERS in regard to these Infringements 
of Our Patents and Rights, for we shall look to THEM for Redress, The matter isin the hands of our Attorneys, who will soon 
take VIGORIOUS ACTON against the Makers and USERS OF MACHINES infringing Our Patents, 


Several machines are already on the market which Broadly Infringe, and we are informed that other makers are now chang- 
ing their Old Style Machines, and adopting in a large measure Our Improvements. BEWARE OF THEM. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, Civing full Information, to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Branch Office 318 Pine Street, Benson Block, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
J. R. CROSS, Manager. 


[Please mention the United States Miller when you write to us. | 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


ITED STATES MILLER. 
“HOWARD” AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE. | HAD AIC.(() BLISS ENGINE 


Off Engines, dispensing with com- 
plead alia ea enyine oF Ks —BUILT BY— 
See ae ee Pe oerit ants in : 
A SO nt oferty WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 

Built under their original patents until their expiration. Improvements 
since added: “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine from a= 
ning away; “SELF-PACKING VALVE STEMS” (two patents), dispenses with 
tour stuffing boxes; ‘““«RECESSED VALVE SEATS” prevent the wearing of 
shoulders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss En- 
. gines, “BABBITT & HARRIS’ PISTON PACKING” (two patents). “DRIP 
— ie £ COLLECTING DEVICES” (one patent). Also in “General Construction” and 
“Superior Workmanship.” 


Built only by the MURRAY TRON WORKS 00,, BURLINGTON, IOWA, he BEST and MOST WORKMANLIKE form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, sub- 


BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF ENGINES AND MACHINERY. stantially built, of the best materials, and in both Condensing and Non-Condensing forms. 
The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 35 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the 
ower and consume no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities and inter-changeable, and 
Rect in stock, for the convenience of repairs and to be placed on new work ord red at short notice. 
W A NYT E ] ) TO RENT WITH PRIVILEGE NO OTHER engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine 


or Buyine, a Water Power Mill " ; i - 
in good eondiiton and in T good: Wheat Meiloiie Wilcot ON’T BUILD A MILL until you write for Prices The ONLY WORKS where this engine can be obtained are at PROVIDENCE, KR. I,, no outside 


sin or Minnesota preferred, ‘and Samples to the BODINE ROOFING COMPANY, parties being licensed. 


nnaeae Een WM. A. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Mention this Paper when you write to us.) 


Care of UNITED STATES MILLER, , : 
Milwaukee, Wis. [Mention this paper when you write to us.] 
phaeivtec Arce tel ete htdsceices th het a esate OEE IES 


GOCKLE SEPARATOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE. 


GENERAL MILL TURNISHERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


improved G OCKLE Seranators 


(Kurth’s Patent,) Also built in combination with 


Richardson's Dustless Wheat Separators | 
Also Sole Manufacturer of BEARDSLEE’S PAT. GRAIN CLEANER. 


say" We will contract to furnish entire Wheat Cleaning Machinery for mills, and guarantee : ee 
PLAIN COCKLE MACHINE, the best results. BEARDSLEE'S WHEAT CLEANER, 


Perforated Zine at Bottom Figures. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WE GUARANTEE GREAT CAPACITY combined with GOOD QUALITY OF WORK. Any common Sieve will separate the cockle 
from wheat, but to separate it WITHOUT WASTE is the GREATEST FEATURE of our Machine. A WASTEFUL machine is » DAILY 
LOSS OF MONEY in amill. There is NO MACHINE IN THE MARKET which can stand comparison with ours, 

Carbondale, Il, Dee, 2. 1881. Minneapolis, Minn. Aug. 22, 1881. |time with very satistactory results. We 

Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Coe! Cockle Separator Mfg. Co.: cannot see that it breaks the wheat or 

Gentlemen:—Replying to yo te G We have been using two of Beards-|requires an unusual amount of power 
favor, would say that we can ully the 2 [ lees’s wheat cleaners, a scourer and torun it. Yours truly, 
recommend your Cockle Sepe or as combine , i WILLIAM LISTMAN 
doing all that you claim for it. We summer, works to my finisher, for nearly two years, and are i YZ 
have tested ours throughly by this tion. Respectfull Ss, passing one hundred and fifty bushels Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 23, 1881. 
Gia eth Mee Os we speak. We vt HOMAS. | Per hour through them, one third more Cockle Separator Mfg. Co. 

s Seal tere M ver De . + pai a De tr 
Navingitied yang doing whoa te Pp. S—I have heats milling now for |than rated capacity, and are not using | Gentlemens: The Beardslee’s Grain 
tiously vouch tor its good work, twe' even years, but never have Ilany other cleaners, and consider our | Cleaners which we have purchased 

Yours respectfully. seen anything that will equal yours in| wheat as well cleaned as any in Minne- | from you for our New Era and Milwau- 
BROWN & WINFREY. aning: wheat. a apolis. \kee Mills give us the best of satistac- 
Perrysville, Ind., Nov. 24,1881, | Asan Oat Separator it is No. 1, and Yours truly, \tion. Experienced millers having seen 
Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Miltvaukee. ‘tor Cockle it cannot be beat. Tcan take CAHILL, FLETCHER & CO. ‘the work done by the machine agree 
Sirs:—The combined machine I bought screenings and separate the cockle from 9 with us, that it cannot be beat, You are 
of you Ans peo a BD OUE ures duet RoUe Wasting: aly oe She ma La Crosse, Wis., July 30,1881. |at liberty to use our names as aret= 
weeks, certainly does all you claim wheat, In my op LOX U D ‘Te is Mi Yo. see, erence, aud to any-party ¢ ling onu 
for it, and is the most perfect Separator United States ought to have one, and if Cockle Separator Mfy. Co., Baws e. jerence ee CL erty cay ng oe 
that Ihave any knowledge of. I were to build a mill I would have no Gentlemen: —The Beards oer rain | in operation, Yours truly, 
Yours respectfully, other. I remain Cleaner sent me about the middle of! = 
B.O. CARPENTER, | Yours, ete. D. G. THOMAS, |June has Been in operation since that) NEW ERA MILLING CO, 
HED ON ROLLER MILLS, PURIFIERS, and other machines requiring a regular feed, spread out the full width, Very cheap and 


Pott’s Patent Automatic Feeder FE a Eas apnlinat See qetcirsulars with Mustrations, Perforated Zine of all sizes at low rates. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


——————————— 


HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, 


Hstablished 1856. Kstablished 1856. 


Tens : Silver Creek Flour Packer, 
The Eureka Separator The Eureka mus and Separating 1 Will pack whole and half barre! 

vecupies but little space, does its work in an 3 Recognized as the leading one of this] half, quarter, eighth and si 

theetual manner, Js also built for use iv Ele] A combined Smut and Separating Machine, Etireka Magnetic Automatic Separator, Glass of machines, Universally recom | barrel sacks. Provided with labor-say: 


vators and Warehouses, with a capacity of from) haying thorough ventilation, Over 1/,,000 of | Removes all metallic particles from a flowing stream of| mended for finishing the process of | ing patent Sraveling steel coil spring 
100 to 1,000 bushels per hour these Machines are now in-use, grain, requiring no attention from the miller, 5 sizes, cleaning. regulating the packing to perfection. 


GENUINE DUFOUR AND ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTHS, *°™™ S"9SiuNa's YRCA HAN MARS BoreRion MANNER OU OWN 


Oflice and Warehouse iu England, 16 MARK LANE, LONDON, &, ©, Gen, Agency for Austral Jolonies & New Zealand, THOS, TYSON, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 


Abernethey’s New Book. EUREKA MANUFACTURING CO., 
— Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the 


PRACTICAL HINTS | ¢ 7 ra BECKER BRUS H, 


—on— 


Mill Building. 
The Latest, Best and Only Exclusively | 


Flour Mill Work in Print. 


Every Miller, Millwright and Millwright’s Apprentice 
should haye a copy. 


—— AND: 


Galt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine. 
The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, and for that 
Reason the Best, 


ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION. 


Nearly 1,000 of these Machines in Use. 


THE UN 8 S$ MILLER fe > Ja copy of | In the United States and foreign countries, and so far as we know all that use them are 

" Le. Pit b TATES MILL Wit for one year and a copy of | t leased, Millers, millwrights, and milling experts claim the Cone Shape Solid Gritader 

this book will be sent for $100, Address, | Brush is the true principle to properly clean grain, All machines sent on trial, the 
users to be the judges of the work. For price and terms apply to 


BECKER BRUSH 


UNITED STATES MILLER, é ' EUREKA MANF’G CO., Rock Faris, Int, U. 8. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. i 


{Mention this paper when you write.) 


